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THE CLASSI. 


SPORT 


W. ROBERT FORAN 


I know of nothing more exciting than 
elephant hunting in tall grass or in for- 
It must be 


big-came 


est-covered country. readily 
admitted that 


hold diversified opinions as to the rela- 


most hunters 
tive dangers of the major species of big- 
buffalo, 
It is purely a 
When 
authorities as Selous, 
Col- 


ackson, 


game, the elephant, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, and lion. 
matter of 


well-known 


personal experience. 
such 
Tarlton, 


Neumann, Cunninghame, 


onel Roosevelt, Lord Delamere, J 
Captain Stigand, Abel Chapman, Drum- 
Samuel Baker 


it is not to be wondered 


mond and Sir differ in 


their estimate, 
at that no one is in a position to assert 
positively which animal is the most 
dangerous. 

With all this weight of divergence of 
view as to the respective merits of dan- 


ill-be- 


comes one who has had less experience 


ver from these five animals, it 


to make any definite statement. Yet, my 
own inclination is to class the elephant 
as the most dangerous. 

One has to approach so close to them, 
and yet can see practically nothing of 





them; the thing to do is to wait, in 
the hope that some movement will bring 


They 


and at every 


only 


them into view. make such extra 


ordinary noises, erash of a 


branch torn down one thinks they are 


stampeding or coming towards one. 
Again, the 


and one puff will set them all off, 


wind is so shifty in eover, 
vers 
possibly in the least desirable direction 
A dropping shot is almost entirely out 
of the question, and when wounded they 
have a nasty knaek of looking to see who 
did it; 
produce, 


a whole regiment of lions cannot 
in my humble opinion, the same 
moral effect as one elephant when he 
cocks his ears, draws himself up to his 
full height letting off 
at the blood-eurdling 


seream, 


and looks at you, 


same time a 


while in all probability others, 


invisible, are stampeding on all sides 


with the din of an earthquake. They 


are so vast—some measure actually fif 
teen feet 
the other 
the whole horizon ; 


eun to dwindle into a mere 


from the edge of one ear to 
that they seem to block out 
one seems to shrivel, 
and the very 
as you will you cannot 
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pea-shooter; try 
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always quite stomach it, and always feel 
inclined to throw down your rifle and 
run until you drop. 


[ remember once in Uganda, when 
trailing Colonel Roosevelt through Af- 
rica, creeping through the dense grass, 
which was quite ten feet high, after a 
herd. Unbeknown to myself and my two 
native companions, we got within the 
herd of cows. I could hear absolutely 
nothing and see less. Suddenly my 
tracker signalled to me to drop flat on 
the ground, and, although I could see no 
reason for this, I knew enough to obey in- 
stantly. He erawled towards me and 


‘* Ele- 


Still I could not see anything, 


whispered the magie word 
phant.”’ 
although he pointed to a spot close beside 
me. Then my ears caught a curious 


swishine noise, closely resembling the 


sounding of the wind in the tree tops. 
Swish, swish, swish—no other sound and 
nothing to be seen. Then suddenly my 


eyes noticed a slight movement near a 


I almost 
shouted aloud in my astonishment, for 
there, so close that I could have touched 


tree to my immediate right. 


her with my hand, was a huge cow. I 
erawled hastily away, only to run almost 
Then I realized that we 
had inadvertently crept within a herd of 
females. 


into another. 


Now, as the law prevents one 
killing a female, even in self-defense, 
there was only one thing to do, and 
that to get out of the herd as quickly as 
possible. We hastened away as silently 
as we could and, making a large detour, 
tried again to get past them after the big 
But it 
was useless, for again we ran into the 


bull, whose tracks I had seen. 


cows, who were on the march, feeding 
from the tree branches as they went. 
Then we gave it up, for we knew that 
our hunt would be unavailing and un- 
necessarily dangerous. 

A well-known elephant hunter in the 
Congo once told of an exciting experi- 
ence he had with a bull elephant. He 














TYPICAL ELEPHANT COUNTRY, SHOWING DIFFICULTIES OF HUNTING. 
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‘vas In a gorge with dense elephant-grass 
on every side, when he approached with- 
in ten yards of an elephant feeding. 
The bush and grass was so thick it was 
difficult to see more than a few yards 
ahead. He could only tell its presence 
by the waving of the leaves of the trees 
above where it was standing. By mak- 
ing a detour he managed to make his 
Way up-wind within two yards of it. He 
eould hear it breathing, but still could 
At last the elephant, hav- 


an idea apparently that something 


see nothing. 
ing 
was amiss, moved, and showing his head, 
received a mate to that idea in the shape 
.303 bullet. the 
rushed, taking the bark off one side of 


of a Down bank he 
a tree, while the hunter stepped round 
the other. Again the hunter got a shot 
home as the elephant passed, and head 
over heels he went like a bolting rabbit. 
earth vanished 


like chaff, till a mighty old veteran 


Trees, bush, blocks of 
trunk pulled him up short about fifty 


yards below. There he lay, his legs in 


the air, screaming and vainly struggling 
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IN KENIA 





to regain his feet, a path like the board 
Atlantie City 


A few more shots finished him. 


walk at leading down to 
him. 

A few days later this same hunter was 
crossing a marsh lying below his eamp 
by a path that in its various intricacies 
feet 


deep, when a native reported that some 


led intoa pit of water twenty 
elephants were close at hand. He eventu 
ally found them. One was standing un 


der a small tree about four hundred 
yards away; while another, at a distance 
of some two hundred yards, was up to 
his belly in mud, his stern just visible 
tuft of After 


some time, the one under the tree moved, 


round a crass. waiting 
and in a leisurely manner strolled up to 
As he emerged from the 


long grass round the mud-hole the hunter 


his companion. 


took the only chance for a shot he was 
likely to obtain, and fired a half-side 
head shot. The elephant drew himself 


up into a bunch of indignant protest, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ Who in the name of 
thunder did that?’’ 


failing to elueidate the matter, he swung 


But a second shot 
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round and crashed across the gully, 
while number two bolted straight ahead. 
The hunter dashed along the side of the 
slope from which he had fired, stum- 
bling, tripping, rolling and diving over 
grass that he could not foree his way 
through, till a sudden drop of ten feet 
landed him face first on the bed of a 
through the 


grass, but painfully tangible below. For- 


stream, invisible above 
tunately his rifle did not suffer propor- 
out, he 
which he 


tionately and, serambling 


reached a small ridge from 


could see his wounded elephant standing 
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amazement he found the 
other elephant lying dead a few hundred 
yards away from where he had first 
been hit. and he also had but one tusk. 
The two tusks combined weighed 184 
pounds, one being 7 feet 9 inches, the 
other 7 feet 7 inches. 

It is a rare thing to find such a big 
single-tusker, but some few years ago I 
was out hunting towards the Guaso 
Nguisho with a friend, F. J. Watson- 
Taylor, when we came across a huge 
rogue elephant with a single tusk. He 
charged us upon sight and it took our 


to his utter 





COOKING ELEPHANT STEAK IN CAMP. 


less than four hundred yards off. Even- 


tually, efter a hot chase he sueeumbed 
to the fusillade of shots from the hunter. 
To the latter’s amazement he found the 
elephant had but one large tusk. He was 
he had seen two tusks and so 


that the dead 


certain 
‘ame to the conclusion 
one was number two. 
Back over the trail rushed the hunter 
And 


intent upon bagging number one. 


united efforts to kill him, for he had 
come so very unexpectedly upon us that 
we were both taken off our guard.’ In 
point of fact, an elephant was the last 
thing in the world we expected to see. 
Watson-Taylor’s first shot hit him in 
the chest, but it failed to even turn his 
charge, let alone stop him. My shot hit 
him in the shoulder, but still he came 
forward at a terrific pace. Then Wat- 
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m-Taylor managed to get in a side 
hot to the brain and the great lumber- 
ing brute fell to the ground like a tree 
under the blow of an axe. He struggled 
hard to regain his feet, but could not 
manage it and we rushed in to finish 
him off. He gave a few great sobs and 
then all was still. His whole tusk 
weighed 169 pounds and was over eleven 
feet high, while the broken stump 
weighed 30 pounds. If the two tusks 
had been complete, it would have been 
near a world’s record for a pair secured 
in East Africa. Anyway there was a 
eool five hundred dollars in the sale 
proceeds. 

Grogan once told me that when near 
Mahagi in the Belgian territory of the 
Upper Nile, he one day saw a small herd 
of elephant standing in the long grass 
on the far side of a forest glade. He 
climbed up on to the top of an ant-hill 
and saw them advancing in line towards 
him with all their ears widespread. 
They presented a glorious spectacle as 
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they came sailing along, all canvas set, 
for really there is no other way to ade- 
quately express the motion of an ele- 
phant in long grass. There were ten 
old tuskers, like huge men-of-war, with 
their ivory now and again gleaming 
white above the grass; on they came un- 
til, when within thirty yards, one turned 
and gave Grogan a chance for a shot. 
He dropped to the shot, but quickly re 
covered ; succumbing, however, after two 
more. Grogan damaged three more con- 
siderably before exhausting his maga- 
zine, and then dashed off in pursuit, 
passing one which had dropped about 
five hundreds yards off, and then came 
up with number three who was evidently 
mortally sick. Grogan dropped him with 
a forehead shot, but he reeovered, and 
eventually reached the forest carrying 
another bunch of bullets. After a long 
chase in a perfect maze of tracks, he 
eame up with him again, standing not 
more than fifteen yards away. With 
two shots he killed him. Then he set 
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TUSKS INTO TRUCK ON UGANDA RAILWAY 
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BAMBOO TOPS IN KENIA FOREST. 


Altitude, about 12,000 feet 


out to look 


for the fourth and after a 
hot search found him lying dead within 
three hundred yards of the first two, but, 


owing to the tall grass, at first his car- 
eass had been hidden from view. Their 
tusks varied in from 5 feet 6 
inches to 7 feet 3 inches, and their com- 
bined weight tipped the seale at 633 
pounds or a total value of about $1,635. 

Perhaps, one of the best known of ele- 


length 


phant poachers in the Congo was ‘‘ Kara- 
moja’’ Bell, a young and well-off Eng- 
lishman who prefers the life of elephant 
hunting to family 
estate in the northern shires of England. 
In six invested $100,000 in 
ivory hunting and at the end of that 
time he showed a profit of exactly one 
hundred per cent on his outlay, for his 
total bag of ivory sold for $200,000. He 
was far and away the most fearless of all 
that fearless band of Congo elephant 
poachers. It 


administering his 


years he 


is on record that on one 
oceasion he was chased hack through the 
Lado Enclave by the Belgian soldiers. 
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Bamboo here grows thirty 
hour before the author shot an elephant—somew 


high. Photograph taken a half 


to sixty feet 
Bere in the ‘“‘dip’”’ in front. 


He managed to get safely across into 
British territory on the other side of the 
Nile, but had to put up with a hot rifle 
fire as he crossed in a canoe after he 
had seen all his ivory safely landed. 
The story goes, and I have his own word 
for it that it is true, that he gave them 
as good a fusillade as they gave him. 

It is a well-known fact that on one 
of his trips he entered the Congo with 
360 rounds of .256 Mannlicher-Schéen- 
auer cartridges and in six months re- 
turned to British territory with 359 pairs 
of tusks. He is recognized as one of the 
most deadiy shots in Africa, and unlike 
most elephant hunters, he prefers the 
light but hard-hitting .256 Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer rifle to any of the double- 
barrelled heavy rifles. When in camp 
he often amuses himself by throwing 
empty bottles into the air with one hand 
while he shatters them with his rifle in 
the other. The natives all look upon him 
as a wizard on account of his marvelous 
feats with a rifle. I was present some 
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four years ago at a small dinner party, 
when young Bell—he was then only 
twenty-six—offered to wager that he 
could walk into a herd of elephants and 
kill one with a rook-rifle. He was pre- 
pared to back his claim with a bet of 
five hundred dollars, but as we all knew 
his daring and skill there were no takers. 
But knowing Bell as I do, I shall not be 
surprised to learn one day that he has 
accomplished this feat. 

Perhaps a word as to where to shoot 
an elephant may be of use to some hunter 
intending to try his luck with elephant. 
There are two recognized shots, namely 
the heart and the head shot. Few hunt- 
ers, unless forced by circumstances over 
which they have no control, attempt the 
heart shot for it is rarely effective. If 
you take a line from the top tip of the 
ear to the shoulder and dissect it in about 
half, you can generally get a bullet into 
the heart. But this is always an uncer- 
tain sort of shot and the elephant is 
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capable of traveling some distance and 
doing considerable damage before the 
blood has all pumped out. The more cer- 


WHERE TO SHOOT AN ELEPHANT 


Showing the spot to aim at for the brain Black 
spot marks brain and its position with re- 
spect to ear, eye, etc. 


tain shot is the brain shot, and this is 
invariably used by hunters when oppor- 
tunity offers. If you look at an ele- 
phant’s head you will observe that there 
is a sort of depression in the temple be- 
tween the eye and the ear. This slight 
eup-like depression covers the brain and, 
as there is little or no bone protection 





MT. KENIA BAMBOO FOREST, WHERE THERE ARE MANY HERDS OF ELEPHANTS. 
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at this part of the skull, you ean be 
certain that on placing a bullet therein 
your quarry will be stunned if not killed 
immediately. Of course the target is 
small, but then you ereep up so elose 
that it is easy to see it and take careful 
aim. It is by far the most safe of shots 
for an elephant. But it is not always 
possible to get near enough to or on the 


side of an elephant for this shot, and if 
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only remains at the game for the sheer 
excitement of it, but he realizes that one 
day he will be killed and not the ele- 
phant. 

He once told me a remarkable expe- 
rience of his with a herd of cows in the 
He and his companion had got 
right into the midst of a herd of at 
least five hundred cows and young bulls. 
They saw there were only four bulls at 


Congo. 








$15,000 WORTH OF POACHED IVORY 


such is not possible the hunter has to 
use his own judgment. 

Although Bell has so many elephants 
to his credit (you can roughly estimate 
it at somewhere round about a thousand 
if you take into account his profits) yet 
he will tell you frankly that elephant 
hunting is no child’s play and is the 
most dangerous sport in the world, al- 


though the most profitable. He says he 





FROM CONGO, BEING SOLD BACK TO BELGIAN OFFICIALS 
AT LADO, THEY BEING UNAWARE 


IT WAS POACHED FROM THEM. 


most which were worth shooting. One 
by one they proceeded to kill these off, 
despite the danger of their position. The 
cows were charging right and left, but 
they got the bulls they were after. 
Your professional elephant hunter gen- 
erally reckons one shot one elephant, 
and seldom is he far out in his ecaleula- 
tions. When the last bull fell to Bell’s 
rifle, he deemed it wise to get away from 
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the scene of their activities until the 
herd should have moved off. Some cows 
were trying to lift the dead bulls and 
others were rushing about seeking the 
enemy. It was a critical moment for the 
two hunters as they were still in the 
center of the infuriated mob of ele- 
phants. Down on their knees they got 
and began to crawl away to safety. In 
so doing they actually at times crawled 
so close to the cows, who were now stand- 
ing seeking their wind, that they could 
have patted them on their legs. 
Bell had to actually crawl under the 
belly of an unsuspecting cow, whose up- 
raised trunk missed his scent. Finally 
they reached the outside of the herd and 
made off until such time as they could 
approach the dead elephants and get 
their ivory. 

Perhaps one of the most famous of ele- 
phant hunters, in East Africa, was the 
late Arthur H. Neumann. I met him 
on several oceasions in various parts of 
that country, and this quiet, unassuming 
man was always good for an interesting 
story on elephant hunting. 

I remember very vividly one of his 
most’ interesting stories, for it was an 
account of one of the nearest calls from 
death at the hands of an elephant that I 
have ever heard. He had got in touch 
with a herd of elephants one day and was 
following them when a cow with small 
tusks turned and charged at them. But 
they managed to elude her, for they did 
not want to kill her as she was accom- 


Twice 


. panied by a calf. Neumann followed on 


along a narrow path through dense jun- 
gle in pursuit of the still slowly retreat- 
ing elephants. Suddenly he came across 
three round a corner of the path. Among 
them was the vicious cow that had pre- 
viously charged, and she immediately 
came for Neumann with a rush. She 
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was very short of stature and had small 
tusks, and she was fellowed by her rather 
large calf. Neumann stood to face her, 
and threw up his rifle to fire at her head 
as she came on, at a quick run, without 
raising her trunk or uttering a sound, 
for he realized that this was the only 
thing to do as only a short distance in- 
tervened. The click of the striker was 
the only result of pulling the trigger. 
No eartridge had entered the barrel on 
his working the bolt after his last shot, 
though the empty case had flown out. 
In this desperate situation he realized 
at once that his case was practically 
hopeless. The enraged cow was by this 
time within a few strides of him; the 
narrow path was walled in on each side 
With thick serub. To turn and run down 
the path in an instinctive effort to eseape 
was all he could do, the elephant over- 
hauling him at every step. As Neumann 
ran those few yards he made one spas- 
modie attempt to work the mechanism of 
his treacherous magazine, and, pointing 
the muzzle behind him without looking 
round, tried to fire again; but it was no 
use. The cow was now all but upon him. 
Dropping the gun, he sprang out of the 
path to the right and threw himself down 
among some brushwood in the vain hope 
that she might pass on. But she was 
too close; and, turning upon him like a 
terrier after a rat, she was on the top 
In fall- 


ing Neuman had turned over on to his 


of him as soon as he was down. 


back, and lay with his feet towards the 
path, face upwards, his head being 
propped up by brushwood. Kneeling 
over him—but fortunately not touching 
him with her legs, which must, he sup- 
poses, have been on each side of him— 
she made three distinct lunges at him, 
sending her left tusk through the biceps 
of his right arm and stabbing him be- 
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tween the right ribs, at the same time 
pounding his chest with the thick part 
of her trunk and crushing in his ribs on 
that side. 

At the first butt some part of her 
head came in contact with his face, bark- 
ing his nose and taking patches of skin 
off on other spots, and he thought his 
head would be crushed, but it slipped 
back and was not touched again. He 
was Wondering at the time how she would 
kill him; for of course he thought that 
What 
hurt him most, he told me, was the grind- 
Whether she 
supposed she had killed him, or whether 
she disliked the smell of his blood, or 
bethought of her calf, Neumann cannot 
tell; but she then left him and went her 
way. 


the end of his hunting had come. 


ing his chest underwent. 


But on the 
departure of the cow they quickly re- 


His men had run away. 
turned. Neumann’s clothes were torn, 
he was covered with blood, and in addi- 
tion to his wounds he was bruised all 
over; some of his minor injuries he did 
afterwards. His 
servants led him to a shady tree, under 
which he sat supported from behind by 
one of them sitting back to back with 
him. He was then stripped to his waist 
For 
three months Neumann was nursed by 
He had to 
let nature do its own work for he was 


not notice till long 


and his wounds bound roughly up. 
his natives back to health. 


far from aid or medical assistance. He 
suffered untold agonies but eventually 
recovered to continue, unabashed by his 
experience, hunting elephants for a de- 
eade or more. 

One of the most curious elephant expe- 
riences on record is that which happened 
to a major of the Third Hussars of the 

3ritish army. It was really a very re- 
markable escape from death and one he 
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He had been fol- 
lowing a small herd of elephants for 
several days through the bamboo forests 
of Kenia. Finding it impossible to get 
a clear view of the feeding herd, owing 
to the very long grass and immensely 
tall bamboos, he climbed some thirty feet 
into a tree in order to get a good shot 
at the biggest bull of the herd. He was 
armed with a six-hundred-cordite rifle 
and when he fired, the force of the ex- 
plosion was so great that the major was 
knocked clean out of the tree, and for a 


is not likely to forget. 











AN ELEPHANT SKULL. 


few moments remained stunned at its 
base. On regaining his senses he found 
that the wounded elephant was standing 
over him. Suddenly the enormous brute 
lifted him clear off the ground with his 
trunk and swung him High into the_ 
tree, and then thundered off through 
the forest in the wake of the rest of the 
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herd. 
a few bruises and a collection of mimosa 
tree thorns, which made him resemble 
a porcupine. He was also covered from 
head to foot with the blood of the 
wounded bull. Later, after a long chase, 
the major came up with the herd again 
and suecessfully finished off the bull, 
which had very excellent tusks. 

The elephant of Africa, like his broth- 
er of India, is a eunning and ferocious 
animal as a general rule. Although not 
vouching for the veracity of the yarn, 
I wil! repeat a story once told to me by 
an old Somali elephant hunter. He was, 
at the time of which he spoke, acting 
as a guide to a German official near 
Shirati on the Anglo-German border, 
where there are a number of good herds 
of elephants. One day they chanced on 
a huge herd of them, several hundred 
strong. The gradually got 
within shooting distance, selected a big 
bull, and fired. But he had only wound- 
ed it badly. Maddened with pain and 
anger the elephant charged the hunters, 
choosing a native porter, who was ecarry- 
ing his master’s lunch basket on his 
head in the rear of the hunters, as the 
object of his wrath. 


The major was unhurt except for 


German 


He rapidly gained 
on the terrified native, who was flying 
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for his life. Overtaking him the ele- 
phant put his trunk into a small bag of 
native manufacture, fastened to his vie- 
tim’s back, in which were a few small 
articles, such as food and a small, flat 
stone for sharpening knives, and, seiz- 
ing the stone in his trunk, threw it with 
such force and accuracy of aim that the 
native fell dead at his feet, 
skull crushed. Then the elephant also 
fell dead a few yards further on. 

It may be of interest to sportsmen to 
know that the meat of an elephant is 
quite good eating. A good elephant steak 


with his 


is quite a delicacy and, if properly 
evoked, is better tasting than most veni- 
son. The trunk makes most palatable 
soup and in 1909 I enjoyed a delightful 
New Year’s eve dinner in the Roosevelt 
camp with elephant trunk soup as the 
chief attraction. 

In conclusion, to show how profitable 
ivory hunting is, I may be pardoned for 
relating an experience which happened 
to three friends of mine. They were 


poaching for elephants in the Congo and 
in three months the three men bagged 


3,000 pounds of ivory. They managed 
after many adventures to elude the vigi- 
lance of the and 
crossed over the Nile into British terri- 


Belgian officials 








ELEPHANT TUSKS AND SKULL IN CAMP AFTER A HUNT IN KENIA FORESTS, 
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tory with their loot. At Nimule in Brit- 
ish territory, the official in charge was 
notified that they were in possession of 
poached ivory from the Congo. The 
British government was in the habit of 
passing this ivory on payment of twen- 
ty-five per cent of its value as taxed 
duty. The hunters were informed that 
on arrival at Gondokoro, the last British 
post in Uganda, they would be ealled 
upon to pay this tax. But our friends 
were of the opinion that they would not, 
for they had other plans. 

They marched on up the banks of the 
Nile until they had reached a point some 
twenty miles south of Gondokoro. Then 
they crossed with their ivory over into 
Belgian territory and made for the Bel- 
gian capital, Lado. The Belgian com- 
mandant had heard of their crossing 
into his district and thought the ivory 
was poached from the British side. He 
was delighted to score off the British, 
for the reverse procedure was more 
general. With a hearty welcome he 
pressed the hunters to be his guests dur- 
ing their visit and offered to buy all 
their ivory at par, namely $15,000. The 
hunters, nothing loth and hiding their 


smiles, gladly consented and the deal 


was put through. Then the hunters 
erossed back into British territory and 
reported their little coup to the British 
official. The latter, recognizing that he 
had been checkmated neatly out of the 
$3,780 tax, had to accept the position 
with a laugh. 
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It is a curious fact, that despite the 
dangers of African elephant hunting, 
there are very few deaths among the 
white hunters attributable to this for- 
midable quarry. On the other hand the 
cemeteries of the country are filled with 
graves of men who have fallen victims 
to lions. Possibly this is due to the fact 
that the hunter takes less unreasonable 
risks with the elephant, for he knows 
only too well that the elephant is a most 
formidable foe. 

Until the Lado Enclave territory of 
the Congo was taken over by the British 
Sudan government in June, 1910, many 
intrepid poachers made upwards from 
$15,000 a year income out of this most 
exciting and profitable sport. One can 
always get from two and a half dollars 
to three dollars a pound for ivory, and 
thus it will be readily seen that the risk 
has its compensations. 

Altogether it must be conceded that 
elephant hunting from its dangers, prof- 
its and excitements is by far the most 
popular form of big game hunting. But 
the British government will not stand 
for poaching and is doing its utmost 
to put down the extermination of the 
elephants. It is a very grave offense to 
kill a cow, and rightly so; and to kill 
a bull one has now to pay $50 for the 
firss and $100 for the second. You may 
only shoot two bulls in one year. 

Look at it any way you will, elephant 
hunting is the classic of big game shoot- 


ing. 
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Some years ago, while a guest in the 
party of Montana’s famous rod and 
fly artist, J. W. Seott of Armstead, we 
traveled up Horse Prairie, one of the 
final two streams forming the extreme 
head of the Jefferson, the longest of the 
three joining at Three Forks to make 
the great Missouri River. We camped 
by a beautiful stream in Black Cafion 
Guleh. Louis Anderson followed next 
(lay to show us where the deer awaited 


our coming. Incidentally, we stopped by 
a little lake for ducks and to afford 
Seott opportunity to catch his favorite 
rainbow trout. Though the fish in the 
lake eluded all but Seott, each of the 
party took many trout from the innum- 
erable little streams. In after years, this 
property becoming the writer’s ranch, 
the old parties continue. Rand, Ander- 
son, Seott and I still climb the hills and 
fish the streams, On one such happy oe- 


adi 
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casion, Louie and I vowed it was to be 
Alaska in 1912. From now every acces- 
sible means of information was searched. 
The eyes of both fell upon a short de- 
scription of the Stikine River country 
somewhere in the ‘‘Log of the Outdoor 
Life,’’ by J. A. Ricker, being an account 
of a trip in a 24-foot motor boat from 
Seattle to St. Michaels, Alaska, appear- 
ing a few years ago in Outdoor Life. 
A short correspondence with the guides 
of that country settled the question. We 
concluded that that country afforded 
the most game in shortest time for us 
of any place in America. 

Now as to the preparations: None 
may know the delights of this, but the 
hunter who has looked two years for- 
ward—the packing and unpacking—the 
selecting and discarding—seldom during 
that time allows the interest to lag. At 


last, on Aug. 14, Louis Anderson of 


Brenner, Mont., arrived in Butte, where 
he found that the writer had all in readi- 
ness for the final packing. 

This outfit included an Abercrombie 
& Fitch balloon silk 714 feet wall tent 
and smaller Hudson Bay tanalite tent 
with ropes. 


We use neither stakes nor 
The H. Channon firm of Chicago 
made to our order two 10 ounce water- 
proof canvas beds, bottom 6 feet 6 inches 
by 3 feet with 1 foot 6 inches flap to 
fold up over feet under the cover and 
2 feet and 6 inches flap to cover over 
head if required. Cover was 6 feet 6 
inches by 3 feet. One side of cover was 
snapped to the bottom with light bridle 
snaps about 6 inches apart; the other 
side was sewn. In this, besides our bed- 
ding, everywhere from home to our re- 


poles. 


turn—on horse, in boat and elsewhere— 
we carried our entire outfit—two beds 
by night and packs by day, balanced on 
each side of our horse. Many times we 
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were glad we used waterproof canvas. 

I took two 72 inch by 90 inch single 
414 pound Army blankets and bought a 
big 10 pound Clark’s Polar blanket up 
there for $12—cheaper than the same ar- 
ticle at home. We were sorry we forgot 
our little down pillows. Clothing consist- 
ed of an olive drab mackinaw suit, two 
pair of khaki pants (one old woolen pair 
would be better in brush after moose), 
one coat, light leggings, pair of light 
leather hunting shoes, hob nailed, pair of 
rubber shoe pacs, one pair of moccasins 
(bought two more pair moose hide moc- 
easins there at $1.50 per pair), caribou 
gauntlet gloves there at $3.50, one pair 
Army woolen gloves, two light-weight 
gray and one 8 ounce flannel shirts, 
three suits light-weight Jaeger under- 
clothes, three pair heavy woolen socks 
and two pair woolen blankets, arctic 
ankle socks to wear inside moccasins, 
army poncho (used for many purposes), 
light woolen sweater, felt hat, cap, extra 
hob nails, handkerchiefs, etc : 

The camp outfit consisted of an A. & 
F’. alloy aluminum cook outfit, one large 
steel fry pan, bought there, aluminum 
baker (a necessity), U. S. aluminum 
mess kit, Arizona camp grate (very 
handy), folding stove and pipe (never 
used), folding candle lantern, vest 
pocket flash lights, hunting knives, 
combination stone and two files (take 
several good pocket knives for skinning), 
waterproof match box, two compasses. 
Marble axe (up there, had to get one 
regular axe and one half axe for cutting 
trail), small U. S. knapsack (very 
handy for earrying lunch, kodaks, ex- 
tra cartridges ete.), small tool kit, aner- 
oid barometer, (watch size, registering 
10,000 ft.) Premo camera and vest pocket 
kodak (sorry the latter had not the best 
lens in it so we could open it wide on 
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cloudy days), amber spectacles, Burrows 
Welcome Auto Medieal kit, with Mich- 
al’s suture clamps to sew wounds in- 
stead of using needles, one-half oz. tine- 
ture iodine to use on wounds, hypoder- 
mie, Z. O. adhesive plaster (very use- 
ful to prevent sore feet if shoes rub and 
useful always in ease of accident), one 
oz. aspirin, one-half oz. Dovers powders, 
condensing lens, shaving and toilet out- 
fit, one 8 power B. & L. Z. Binocular 
field glass (on last day’s hunting be- 
came decentered and showed objects 
doubled), one little 12-power Marvel 
vest pocket telescope (good on bright, 
but poor on dark days, yet useful). An 
8 or 9 power field glass is absolutely 
necessary for sheep, goats, ete. In tim- 
bered country, like Montana, the author 
prefers 6 power. 

I took one Springfield rifle with Ly- 
man rear and Sheard gold front sight, 
sighted in at 150 yards cut down to 
weigh 8 lbs 2 oz., with front loop of 
army sling (tie it in front swivel, then 
hook through back swivel so as to ad- 
just length; in use hook it just where 
arm may be easily twisted through for 
prone or kneeling shooting); also a 
Colt’s .45 single action and Colt’s .22 
ealiber revolvers. 

Louie had a Winchester chambered 
for the Army ’06 .30 cal. cartridges ; also 
S. & W. .22 revolver. 

Ammunition: We earried 250 150- 
grain sharp point full metal ’06 .30 eali- 
ber W., U. S. army cartridges, forty soft 
nose 200-grain bullet cartridges (we 
have this same forty yet), 750 Peters’ 
semi-smokeless .22 long rifle (bought out 
the entire stock of Lesmok cartridges at 
Wrangell), one box 40-grain black 
powder U. M. C. .45s, 2 boxes .32 short 
S. & W. for auxiliary chambers, pull 
through cleaners, Dr. Hudson’s Nitro 
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oil, 4 oz. concentrated ammonia and mo- 
bile lubricant, which we used on all our 
military bullets. We frequently used 
the auxiliary chambers, letting our boys 
take our revolvers, which combination 
added materially to our supply of fresh 
meat on the trail. 

The entire outfit weighed less than 
300 pounds. Formidable as the list is, 
with the single exception of the stove, all 
was used. When we put on our hunting 
clothing at Telegraph Creek and took out 
the beds 


each side of our horse 


guns and ammunition, two 
loaded one on 
the 


Kor comfort, convenience, 


weighed in neighborhood of 8) 
pounds each. 
economy of weight and space it nears 
perfection. Our next trip, it’s eider- 
down beds for us, if we can secure the 
government bed in Ottawa, Canada. It 
weighs 16 pounds and is good for 60° 
below, being soft, compact and very com- 


fortable. Our extra clothing was always 


spread evenly between bottom blanket 


and canvas, making bed softer, besides 
being always accessible. 

Aug. 15, 4 a. m—Mrs. 
serves hot coffee and with the official 
notice that next trip her .401 Winches- 
ter self loader will be in the baggage, 
The Northern Pacifie to 
Louie 


Donovan 


bids us adieu. 
Seattle affords an elegant trip. 
accuses me of traveling on a pass—an 
unfair discrimination at the very start. 

Aug. 16—In Seattle we secure tick- 
ets and berth on Steamer Princess Char- 
lotte ($4.25 each) and after a pleasant 
day with old friends, at 11 p. m. we are 
off again. We manifest from 
custom house here for return trip. 

Aug. 17—Arrive early in Vancouver. 
The young fellow at the customs house 
longed to go along, and treated us ac- 
cordingly. We secured a certificate for 
a refun’ of customs (custom duty 30 


secure 
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per cent on guns and ammunition) paid 
on our guns when we left the country. 
Had breakfast at the commodious old 
Vancouver Hotel, quite English, ‘‘ You 
know,’’ but all right. Now for the mag- 


nificent provincial government build- 
ings just around the square—a credit 
Here that most genial pro- 


vincial game warden, E. Bryan Wil- 


to any city. 


liams, relieved us each of $100 in return 
for a license, with such a pleasant grace 
and affable manner that we were glad 
to get rid of the money. While ponder- 
ing over his maps and pictures, we dis- 
eovered the man who had writen us that 
he would chaperon us on the way up— 
Mr. J. A. Teit of Spences Bridge, B. C. 
Ile had in charge a genial Scotchman, C. 
©. Luke of South America (residence in 
Albernia, B. C., on the Island when not 
elsewhere). Later we met Mrs. Luke, 
who is also to be a member of the party. 
Vancouver, a most progressive city, is 
taken in by coach. Its improvements 
since our last visit, eight years ago, were 


most surprising. Tickets on Princess 


Sophia including berth and meals to 
Wrangell cost $22 each, and we had ex- 
cellent service and fine meals. Sailed 
at 11 p. m. Again, a most congenial 
party from everywhere, each endeavor 
ing to see who could have the best time 
—and we take off our hats to no one in 
this competition. Before now, ‘Big 
Game Hunter’’ has been rather a slam, 
but henceforth as such we are known in 
reality in this country, and so known 
until our return to Seattle many weeks 
later. 

The trip up the Inside Passage ha; 
been too often told to readers of Outdoor 
Life to need repeating—the innumerable 
islands, a stop at Port Arthur, the new 
terminus-to-be of the Grand Trunk, so 
far away from a railroad yet that it 
seems incredible, the totems of Alaska 
seen at the many little villages, the 


thousands of salmon trying to get up the 
river at Ketchikan, our friends bidding 
us goodbye on the dock at Wrangell, a 
picture of the boat as she departs. 
eret mingles with joy at the beginning 


Re- 




















PRINCESS SOPHIA LEAVING US AT WRANGELL. 
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of the end of our destination. Charlie 
Olson, a guide, is at the boat to meet 
Richard Beaumont of London, a young 
man who soon is to degenerate from a 
thoroughly respectable and most digni- 
fied Englishman to be just plain ordi- 
nary ‘‘Dick.’’ Already there are two 
Norwegians in the party, now to be com- 
plicated with Charlie, the Swede, but 
Louie says from the boat’s captain to the 
fishermen in Alaska everywhere now his 
countrymen are ‘‘it.’’ We reach here at 
5 p. m., the 20th; expect to get out on 
22nd. J. G. Grant of the Wrangell 
Hotel escorts us to our rooms. Again 
the Customs officer politely moves us on, 
and before we realize it we are full- 
fledged Alaskans, taking in the sights 
and inspecting totem poles. F. Mathe- 


the 














SHAKES’ 


TOTEM, WRANGELL, 


ALASKA. 


son Co., merchants, who made our en- 
gagements for boat to take us up the 
river, are also among those to meet us 
and assist in entertainment. Here we 
set our watches back another hour—the 
second time on our journey. 

Aug. 21—We are guests of Charlie 
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We had 
two nets, each 2,500 feet by 10% feet, 
with 7 inch mesh. 


Roos in his motor fishing boat. 


In the afternoon fish- 
One net caught 18 cohoe 
and 1 steelhead: the 


> 


These weighed from 8 


ing was poor. 

(silver salmon) 
other, 19 cohoe. 
to 20 pounds each and the fishermen get 


17e each at the cannery. The steelhead, 


a much better fish, brings more, 25e. 
There are three canneries in Wrangell, 
so the fishermen do fairly well. 

Aug. 22—We took rowboat to island 
containing Indian graves. Most of these 
are buried in coffins in little houses; 
some are under ground with monuments. 
initiate and 


Today we our revolvers 


Luke his pistol. The writer succeeded 
in converting ‘‘the bunch’’ to the use 
22 cart- 


of his favorite semi-smokeless 
ridges for pocket arms. It may not be 
out of place to mention that through our 
entire trip our little .22 revolvers were 
not only of inestimable service in fur- 
nishing many a delightful meal, but 
shortened many a long day by the con- 
stant competition among ourselves. To 
allow a floating bottle to escape was a 
lasting disgrace. The picture shows here 
twice a week are well patronized at 25e 
a seat on the bench, and by us were much 
enjoyed. 

Aug. 23—We visit Dead Man’s Island, 
a small rocky island with but a few 
graves, but a small house contains in a 
box the ashes of many an Indian. 

Aug. 24—For $10 we charter a gaso- 
With our party 
residents 


line boat for the day. 
Dr. and Mrs. Shurick, 
here, and we visit Vanks Island to hunt 
the pretty little red Alaskan deer. Here 


are 


we tenderfeet made our first acquaint- 
ance with devils clubs 
ing about the size and height of our corn 
stalks, everywhere covered with nearly 
invisible thorns, which thorns stick to 


a plant grow- 














CHIEF SHAKES’ HOUSE AND TOTEMS. 


you closer than any brother, and stick 
in your hands for many days. 
humble 


In our 
devils elubs is too 
mild a name and to get through a thicket 
of these—well, dear friends, try 
hunting on any of these islands. 


judgment, 


deer 
One 
but missed. 
We hunted in many a place, but for real 
hunting, 


of the boys shot at a deer, 
climbing through devils elubs 
takes the prize, and we voted unanimous- 
ly to allow the other fellow to win it. 
Aug. 25—We are getting blue. There 
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CHIEF SHAKES’ HOUSE. NO. 


MRS. 





LUKE, LOUIE, THE AUTHOR AND TBRIT. 


is no boat here yet, and time is passing. 
Visited Chief Shakes’ house, chief of the 
Thlinket tribe. Before his house stand 
his totems; the bear is on top of one 
pole, a huge sea monster fish caps the 
other. Thus this tribe is chief of land 
and sea, the bear being chief of all ani- 
mal creation. The totems contain many 
inscriptions carved in the pole, all sym- 
bolic but unfortunately to the younger 
generation meaningless except for the 


commercial value. Here also are several 


EXHIBITED AT ALASKA-YUKON tao eo alate IN CABIN AT LEFT 
OF 


ae 
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We admired which 
about 50 feet by 7 feet, being of one 
piece cut out of a log. Another was 
the handsome war canoe exhibited at the 
Alaska- Yukon 


canoes. one Was 


Exposition some years 
This also is almost a lost art and 
but few canoes remain, and they only 
among the oldest Indians. 

Our companion Teit’s mission this trip 


is to take 


ago. 


records of Indian 
songs, collect specimens and write his- 
tory of the Thitan Indians, having al- 
ready published histories of other tribes. 


Edison 


The provincial government will not be 
disappointed, as from the Customs offi- 
cers of two nations to the humblest In- 
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We use our own 
Grant of the hotel 
attends to the refreshments. The butcher 
instructs the cook to 


are on board at 3 p. m. 
bedding on board. 


**Feed the brutes 
Amid 
the cheers of our many new friends, we 
We but 


erew decides it is 


so much they can’t come back.’’ 
begin the river trip. make 
17 miles the 
night, tie up and build fires on the shore. 

Our crew consists of five men, all In- 


when 


dians or half-breeds except the engineer, 
and it is again a pleasant company. The 
passengers number nine. Four of us oe- 
cupy the two staterooms; others, in a 
large front room. Unfortunately, the 62 


h. p. engines do not meet the require- 











THE NAHLIN GOING UP: 
LIE, CAPTAIN BILLY, 


dian child, Teit’s word is our 


passport 
and his presence greeted. He not only 
knows all the Indian guides, but has 
trained many of them. 2 p. m.—At last 
the Nahlin is in. 
we sail at high tide tomorrow—best news 
we have had in ages. 

Aug. 26—Everybody is stirring early. 
All, including two German prospectors, 


The captain promises 


ABOVE, THE AUTHOR AND BEAUMONT; BELOW, 
MRS LUKE, 


LOUIE, TEIT, CHAR- 
THE PROSPECTOR AND ENGINEER. 


ments of a boat this size, partially load- 
ed with freight as well, but we are in- 
formed in 1913 it will have 120 h. p. 
engines, and if so the trip will be easy. 
Boat capacity is 65 gross tons. There 
may be a steamer on in 1913. 

Aug. 27—Engines start at daybreak. 
Breakfast in the dining room, and very 


good meals. Fare on boat $25 and meals 
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Those who chartered the other 
ealled the Black Fox, at $200, 
owned by Capt. Calkins, P. O. Wrangell, 
made a faster trip. 


50e each. 


boat, 


They provided their 
had to 
shore every night. It 


own meals and make tent on 
earried four or 
There are 
Be- 


fore noon we pass Customs at the bound- 


five passengers comfortably. 
still other boats subject to charter. 
ary, 20 miles in. Having already our re- 
ceipts from Vancouver, this was very 


simple. Having passed Pop Off Glacier, 
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and rain much of the day. Now we use 
our 2,000 feet of cable. From this on we 
line our boats over many little rapids. 
We all help pull out the cable and it is 
work too to drag it, but the engine coils 
it in, thus drawing the boat forward. 
We pass through the little cafon and 
tie up. 

Aug. 30—Fine weather; we pass over 
many little rapids and do much lining 
We see many goats away 
on the hillsides today. 


of our boats. 











THE BIG GLACIER—IT 


we reach on the left the Big Glacier, 
We pass it for five 
miles, while it extends backward between 


a magnificent sight. 


the mountains some forty miles. It is 


here between 100 to 500 feet high. Aec- 
eording to the most authentic Indian 
tradition, this ice onee formed an im- 


mense bridge across the river and canoes 
passed under it. Farther on are numer- 
ous small glaciers, snow peaks and grand 
faet, 


boast of having seen grand scenery be- 


mountains. In though all of us 


fore, this trip eouals any. The glaciers, 
the big cafion some miles long, its steep 
rocky banks, the swift stream sometimes 
very deep, again very wide and shallow. 
our boats dodging trees and rubbish, all 
added 


eleven goats and all are gleeful. 


Today, we see 
At last 


to our delight. 


we are among the wild beasts. 
Aug. 29 


We sail through the clouds 


HAS A FIVE-MILE F 


RONT AND EXTENDS BACK FORTY MILES. 


Aug. 31—We are now informed we 
cannot make the whole trip by boat- 
lining 
Charlie 


sailing backwards.’’ 


constantly—going very slow. 


says, ‘‘Full steam ahead and 

Sept. 1—-At noon some one with field 
glasses announces horses at Glenora— 
weleome news. All our junk is hurried- 
ly thrown into our bedding, rolled and 
laced by time boat lands. Here we are 


met by Frank Callbreath and little Bob 


Abesta, our guide, with horses. They 
load the packs, mail and freight. We 


ride horses up the bank, escorted by Mr. 
Dodds, local game warden, along the 
trail of an abandoned railroad roadbed 
(the track was never laid) built in the 
days of the gold rush to the Yukon. For 
fourteen miles we ride through pretty 
The rapids now glistening far 
below us no longer have the dreaded as- 


country. 


























VIEW 





OF 





sociation of ‘‘Out with the boat’s line.’’ 


As the sun sets, they are grand. We 
wind down into Telegraph Creek 
through one of those beautiful trails 


you only read about in old English ro- 
mance. At last we reach Telegraph 
Creek, B. C., 160 miles up the river at 
the head of high water navigation, once 
the destination of thirteen river steam- 
boats-back in the ’60s; again in ’97 and 
98 the scene of the last starting point 
for hundreds over the long trail from 
which many a traveler never returned. 
The stories told us of those days, the 
relics we see on the trail, all vividly re- 
eall the verses of Service in the ‘‘ Ballads 
of a Cheechako.’’ 


Men from the sands of the Sunland; men 
from the woods of the West; 
Men from the farms and the cities, into the 


Northland we pressed. 

Graybeards and striplings and women, good 
men and bad men and bold, 

Leaving our homes and our loved ones, cry- 
ing exultantly—‘“Gold!” 

Never was seen such an pitiful, fu- 

tile, unfit; 


army, 


Never was seen such a spirit, manifold 
courage and grit. 
Never has been such a cohort under one 


banner enrolled 
As surged to the ragged-edged Arctic, urged 
by the arch-tempter—Gold. 





TELEGRAPH CREEK, 








STIKINE 
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We are greeted by Hyland and Belfry 
and Hyland, 
Dodd (the only white women). 


and 
We are 


at home onee more in comfortable rooms, 


Mesdames Cartmel 


with a moose-meat supper and another 
delightful evening before us. 

30 all week at 
Wrangell, altitude was set there at 0. 
Here it reads 560 feet. Note future read- 
ings are given just as recorded 


Our barometer reading 


usually 
a division being made between night and 

At this setting it 
reads 5,725 in Butte, Mont., nearly cor- 


morning readings. 


rect. 
Sept. 2—Hyland and Belfry, our of 
ficial outfitters, with whom we made all 
arrangements months ago, are now busy 
getting everybody ready. To our pleas- 
ant surprise, they have a good store, 
good hotel and everything one could rea- 
sonably expect—complete outfits in 
We had asked for seven horses, 
seven pack 


stock. 
but find we require nine 
and two saddle. The boys all walk up 
here, but you may find it, as we did, 


more congenial and more advantageous 
295 
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to change off and let the boys ride at 
intervals, as you exercise yourself along 
the trail. 

We now learn that, according to the 
custom of the country, it is advisable for 
each of us to have a guide, and between 
us one cook and one horse wrangler. We 
cut out one guide, take Little Bob at $7 
per day; Morris, a boy, at $4, and an- 
other boy, Johnnie, at $4; nine horses at 
$2. Horses were engaged for us from 
Krank Callbreath, who maintains a large 
pack train. 

Our kitchen horse is loaded with a box 
on each side containing cooking outfit 
and all provision required for immediate 
use. Here they use aparejos instead of 
pack saddles, and they evidently have a 
decided advantage up here. All horses 
are well trained, rapidly packed and fol- 
low the bell horse—a big relief after fol- 
lowing a non-trained pack outfit as we 
usually get at home. 

Of provision, we took abundance for 
forty-five days. The Indians like sugar; 
of it we had seventy-five pounds. We 
ran short of fruit, bacon and lard. 
Would suggest to you experienced camp- 
ers that you maintain a polite but care- 
ful supervision over your kitchen. These 
people know nothing of economy as long 
as there is any supply. They take kind 
suggestions, but are very adverse to be- 
ing treated with the least degree of sus- 
picion. We were guided by the sugges- 
tions of our outfitters, and their advice 
proved valuable. 

We swam our horses over the Stikine, 
to be ready to pack in the morning. The 
writer meets Dr. Ingles and spends all 
evening examining Indians and leaves 
list of instruments to have on hand on 
his return from the woods. 

Sept. 3—We row our stuff across the 
Stikine and by noon we hit the trail, 


make but seven miles and camp. After 
supper, Charlie Olsen with Dick, his 
cook, and horse wrangler arrive. He 
has four pack horses and one saddle 
horse, the minimum number for one man. 

The first night bear stories engage us. 
These sounded more homelike when we 
learned that the scars on the face of the 
Indian woman who delivered our wash- 
ing this morning were made by a black 
bear only six weeks ago. She was hunt- 
ing for poreupines, and hearing her dogs, 
‘an into a thicket, surprising a _ bear, 
which turned on her. Her shotgun was 
not effective, and Mr. Bruin left her for 
dead. Most of the stories within these 
boys’ personal experience are about 
their hunters, after wounding a bear, be- 
coming excited and emptying their rifles 
in the air. In fact, one good hunter 
with Bob recently missed every shot, be- 
ginning when the bear was only twenty- 
five yards away. 

Some years ago, while Bob was assist- 
ing Mr. Little of Victoria, B. C. (by the 
way, an efficient guide for parties, 
either in this country or Alaska, and to 
whom we are indebted for useful sugges- 
tions), an English officer boasted so much 
of his .450 double-barrel that Little sug- 
gested to the boys to run, if opportunity 
presented. That very morning a grizzly 
knocked down by the first shot, up and 
charged. The second shot missed. The 
boys ran, followed by the officer, who 
with rifle broken over his arm ready for 
reloading, was unable to pull his hand, 
containing two cartridges, out of his 
pocket. Little, expecting bears, had 
taken along his own rifle. He fired 
onee, and the rifle jammed. He stood, 
endeavoring to extract the cartridge, 
and the bear fell nearly at his feet— 
dead from the first shot from the .450, 
which had passed through its heart. 
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An old Indian, still living, onee 
mauled by a bear, got revenge several 
years later. When a bear charged, he 
stood with a shot gun and deliberately 
pushed (not jammed) the barrel about 
ten inches into its throat and fired, pro- 
ducing a living voleano. This has given 
the best results, as innumerable incidents 
prove, providing you do not see a surer 
means of escape. By all means, never 
fire your last shot until the bear has 
risen at close range, then break his neck. 
It takes nerve, but is the only system. 

The Indians do not look on bears as 
a mere joke. When Bob’s father was a 
small boy, he found a bear dead over 
what he thought the lifeless body of his 
eldest brother. He had shot two arrows 
into the bear, and as it charged, ran a 
knife into it, enlarging the hole until 
he got his forearm inside and literally 
carved the inside to pieces before it died. 
The young man became unconscious, re- 
covered, but remained a cripple. 

Sept. 4—Camp 2—Buckley Lake. At 
11 a. m., rain stops; we dry horses’ backs. 
put on packs and start. Got some grouse 
on road. Made only thirteen miles. At 
4:30 p. m. camped at Buckley’s Lake, 
as all our Indian boys were getting sick. 
Each took some laxative pills, 5 grains 
quinine, 10 grains each Dovers powders 
and asperin, which, by the way, with 
few additions will ‘answer many emer- 
gencies—big dose but mighty effective. 
The ground being wet, we spread our 
ponchos under our canvas beds. Dick, 
who had previously avoided all of us, 
now enters the game. He is an athlete 
of ability and splendid in camp. 

Sept. 5—Camp 3—Second South Fork 
of Stickine; altitude 3,150. Made 12 
miles today, two miles of very swampy 
trail followed by some miles of huge lava 
rocks, over both of which travel was 
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slow. In camp at 3:15—meal of grouse. 
In addition to our .22s, we each have 
auxiliary chambers and use 32 short S. 
& W.’s in our rifles with good results, al- 
lowing the boys to take our revolvers. 
We are traveling on the Klappan trail, 
which goes to Hazleton and which our 
guide ealls ‘‘The end of the world.’’ 
This is also the trail used during the 
vold rush between Edmonton and Daw- 
son City. In past three days we have 
covered about thirty-three miles only, 
but such is the custom and we agree; 
samp must be made where there is wa- 
ter and horse feed. Bob is quite sick 
with the grip, and the writer now has a 
patient in earnest. Tonight Louie and 
Dick tried out wrestling feats. Dick 
gave us some Jiu Jitsu exhibits and 
some valuable example, 
stiffening the neck muscles so that it is 


points; for 


impossible for anyone to choke you; also 
showing how simple it is, if a man has 
a grip on your throat, to give a quick 
stroke with your hand against the thumb 
side of his wrist and he cannot retain 
his hold. Good things to know—try 
them. 

Sept. 6—Camp 4—Hunter’s Cache 
Camp—Altitude, 3,540. Made about fif- 
teen miles today. In camp, to our re- 
egret, at 1:15 p. m. We forded a stream 
this morning. We take advantage of 
early camp to change and wash clothing. 
Have lots of little black flies along the 
trail; annoying, but not as poisonous as 
those along the river. Ammonia and al- 
cohol, also ecarbolie solution, lessens the 
irritation from them. Bob is well again, 
and although weak, is right there in all 
We teach our boys many 


the games. 
tricks and learn some from them 

Sept. 7—Camp 5—Klappan Summit 
We are now ona 
Made thir- 


Camp; altitude, 4,725. 
good new government trail. 
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teen miles and unpacked for luneh; alti- 
tude, 3,925. After lunch we left Dick’s 
party and proceeded until 5:15 p.m. We 
shot several grouse, the writer shooting 
an owl with his .22; but he did not know 
then of the three-dollar bounty, and so 
left it there. 
beautiful mountains; the frost had col- 


Today we passed between 


ored the vegetation, and the contrast and 
blending of the yellow, red, light and 
dark greens compared most favorably 
with the Grand Cajon of the Yellow- 
The effects of the lights and 


shadows on these mountains can be de- 


stone. 


scribed only by an artist, but even we 
could enjoy them. 

Sept. 8—Camp 6—Bear Camp; alti- 
tude, 3,300, night; reading 3,400 morn- 
ing. Two horses that had gotten down 
in mud had to have packs removed. At 
noon we make eache, leaving little tent, 
folding stove, bulk of grub, ete. Built 
seaffold, about ten feet high, between 
We repacked but four of 
now 


three trees. 
the 
rides. 


seven horses, and every one 


Very poor trail as we leave gov- 
4:30 Bob thinks he 


sees bear about a mile up the mountains, 


ernment trail. At 


to our right, and with the glasses con- 
firms it. From this time on Bob earries 
the field glasses, which he lkes very 
much. Up we go, Louie and Bob, with 
the writer as a poor third. When nearly 
at the top of the hill we lose sight of the 
bear, so Bob and the 


around the ridge, and about a mile far- 


writer circle 


ther on they see another, and off they 


go. This trip being level or down hill, 
I maintain a good trot, but assure Bob 
that he need not expect me to try to 
outrun another bear up hill. We take 
our time behind the willows and birch 
brush, but the 
stopping suddenly should the bear raise 
his head. When within five hundred 


make dashes in open, 
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yards we again see the bear away above 
at edge of the timber, evidently having 
had sufficient little red berries. I lie 
down, facing up hill, set sight for 500 
vards, using sling to steady rifle, and 
await the bear’s return from behind a 
bush. The sun is down and light poor. 
As he steps out he squats, facing us; 
shot one—he sniffs the ground, but his 
curiosity being instantly satisfied, he 
turns to the timber. The instant he 
turns, shot two; down he rolls, catching 
a small dead tree between his forelegs, 
making a pretty spectacle. Bo’ says, 
‘*Shoot again.’’ I think the bear is dead, 
Bang! and Mr. Bear 
is dead for good. In about twenty min- 
utes Bob had climbed up to the bear, a 
rough elimb, and ealls to me to bring 
The first shot, which hit him, 
passed through the bowels from left to 
right; the second shot struck him as he 
rolled, from right to left. On one side 
two loops of bowels protruded about ten 
inches, and one big loop protruded from 
the opposite side. In either side the 
hand could easily be pushed into the 
holes. We took the hide, hind quarter 
and ribs to eamp, getting in at 9 p. m. 
On our return to camp there is a general 
jollification. I forget how tired I am, 
and Bob is very happy over the success- 
ful shot, for now he feels confident that 
we will get game. Louie says we will 
keep our two boxes of soft-nose eart- 


but obey orders. 


my knife. 


ridges as souvenirs of the passing of the 
old-fashioned bullet for the little sharp, 
hard-pointed ones. 

Sept. 9—Camp 7—Cook’s Camp; alti- 
tude, 3,300. We erossed Klappan sum- 
mit at noon, and reached a pretty lake 
between the mountains, one-half mile 
wide and two miles long; altitude, 3,425. 
Unpacked horses and had lunch of black 
bear and grouse. Camped at 6 p. m. on 
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a stream running west into Iskoot Lake; 
cleaned bear hide; saw six goats across 
the lake, and from the camp we saw 
many sheep with the glasses. Bob says 
there are no rams on the hill at this sea- 
son, so we do not go on it at all. 

They tell us more about the gold-seek- 
ers of 798. An Englishman 
through with three pack horses—one 
pack of grub and two of toilet paper. 
Another fellow put all his goods in a 
barrel, then put bolt through for axle 
and made several miles before it went 
to pieces. This was the first these 
younger Indians had ever heard of steal- 
ing. Before the event of white men steal- 


passed 


ing was unknown, and severe was the 
penalty paid by the thief. Though many 
a hunter and prospector had visited the 
place, none had manifested this particu- 
lar virtue of civilization before. 

Sept. 10—Camp 8—Altitude, 3,475; 
raining. Near here there is located a 
beautiful waterfall several hundred feet 
high. There are many such up here and 
along the river from the snow peaks or 
glaciers. 
a general direction, continually south- 
east ; today to the south; last day or so 
nearly east. We traveled six miles today 
upstream. Camped at 1 p.m. Raining 
heavily. We have three sleigh dogs 
along—no use, only ornaments, but Bob 
wants them. He values his three dogs 
at $375. We have become quite attached 
to them. One killed a poreupine, and 
we spend a half hour extracting quills 
from the dog. After lunch Louie starts 
up the hill after a goat. He returns at 
6 p. m. with ‘‘Billy’’; horns 814 inches 
long. At about 400 yards he shoots goat 
through the lungs; second shot one-half 
hour later brings him down. When fif- 
teen feet from him ‘‘Billy’’ gets up and 
is off again, but a head shot finishes 


So far we have been going in 
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him. Louie is very tired and wet 
through; he makes an entire change of 
We have 
supper of porcupine, which is particu- 


clothing before a good fire. 


larly enjoyed by the Indians; the writer 
pretends to like it, but Louie makes a 
failure of both bear and poreupine. He 
says bacon is good enough for him until 
we get better meat. 

Sept. 11—Second day in Camp 8. We 
start early to climb the mountain at our 
left ; summit, 6,100 feet. Bob goes ahead, 
and when on top he signals me that there 
are seven rams. This installs new ambi- 
tion, and he soon reaches the top and 
sees one big fellow about a mile away. 
The seven are still farther to the right, 
and a little fellow passes within a half 
mile. We wait until these two are out 
of sight, then proceed to cirele around 
About one and one-half 
At last 
we see the ram, on a point about one- 


the big one. 
miles away we see six caribou. 
half mile away. Again we cirele, follow- 
ing Bob. who brings us within twenty- 
five yards of him. As he raises I shoot. 
The first shot appeared to miss, but with 
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the second he dropped dead. Examina- 
tion showed that the first shot passed 


through the lungs, making but a pencil 
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hole, the second within two inches of it, 
cutting a rib and making a hole one and 
one-half inches in diameter. While 
skinning it, away below us comes a little 
caribou bull. We are on a rocky peak 
and it does not see us. I get down to 
shoot, but Bob objects on account of its 
size. Louie gets permission from Bob on 
his assurance that he will not regret hav- 
ing a little head when he sees the other 
fellows. It being our first, we both 
thought it large enough. Louie’s first 
shot struck its leg, the second his front 
shoulder; distance, 250 yards. We 
skinned its head and went after the other 
earibou. It is now after 2 p. m., and 
they are up and moving — four bulls 
and two cows. After 2 p. m. they keep 
moving till they reach their bedding lo- 
eality. We watch two bulls fighting for 
about ten minutes. We continue watch- 
ing and studying their movements until 
after 


3, when Bob very reluctantly de- 


cides to turn back to camp, considering 


it unwise for us to sleep out without 
even coats on. We made camp after 
dark. The sheep proved to be a dandy; 
horns, 3614 by 1414 base. The caribou 
was a little fellow; length, 39 inches; 
spread, 29 inches. We took home some 
caribou meat, but on account of an ab- 
scess in sheep’s jaw, we left the sheep. 
Bob says this ‘‘big jaw,’’ or ‘‘lump 
jaw,’’ common among these 
sheep, and our taxidermist in Seattle 
said of twenty-seven sheep brought in 
last fall all but three had no teeth or 
very poor teeth. 

Sept. 12—Camp 9. We breakfast on 
caribou meat; it beats all other game- 
Start back 
for sheep mountain, taking the horses 
with a boy to watch them, as far as the 
foothills. At 9 a. m. Louie says he sees 


a herd of moose, but Bob says there are 


is very 


meat up here, considerably. 
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never more than four at this season—a 
cow, two calves and a bull. The caribou 
horns being clean yesterday, we assume 
the moose horns are, but they are not 
as a rule good before the 15th of Septem- 
ber. We locate a bull, cow and ealf at 
the upper edge of the timber, evidently 
just going to lie down, and not seeing 
them again, we conclude they did. We 
circle against the wind and go as fast as 
we can (i. e., as fast as the writer can, 
for Bob runs up hill if you let him). 
About half way up Bob makes hoot -wl 
noise at Morris to wait with the horses, 
which he says ‘‘Indian boy will under- 
stand and will not scare moose.’’ Louie 
tries to prevent him, but he ‘‘hoots.”’ 
This conduct is strange to Louie, who is 
a hunter of much experience. Bob and 
I climb to edge of the timber near the 
resting place, when a noise from Morris 
away below indicates that the moose are 
already running, so we run also, through 
the tall birch brush. Bob keeps them in 
sight; I follow in time to see the cow and 
ealf cross over the divide, but the first 
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suot at bull’s hips stops him. I being 
out of breath from running, miss four 
shots. Bob takes the rifle, but never 
having used peep-sight, misses several 
shots. I having regained my wind, take 
the rifle, and a shoulder shot puts the 
moose out at 250 yards. He was put out 
of commission by the first shot in the 
hip and was evidently about to die when 
killed by second shot. Horns, 49 inches 
spread; right side, nine prongs; left, 
seven; length of moose, from tip of nose 
to tip of tail, 117 inches; height of front 
shoulders, 76 inches; weight, unknown. 
Bob packs the head down, and Morris 
meets us. The latter and I return to 
camp while Bob and Louie hunt sheep. 
We moved camp to what appeared to be 
a pretty location at the bottom of the 
waterfall, but which proved to be not 
only a rocky bed, but full of destructive 
rats. 

Sept. 13—Camp 10; altitude, 5,000 
feet. This morning we packed two 
horses with grub and bedding; the oth- 
ers follow, and started north up a steep 
mountain. We reached the top in two 


hours and twenty minutes; altitude, 5,- 
775. Up here are glaciers, and although 
rocky, there are so many springs and 
boggy places that we sent the boys on 
with the horses while we hunted on foot. 
On top of these mountains it is more or 
less level, for miles, with an abundance 
of pools and lakes. We saw one ram 
through the glasses, nine goats on a side 
hill and a bear beyond the lake, but he 
is gone before we reach him. When near 
camp we see a big ‘‘Billy,’’ but he sees 
us too, and saunters up hill. This is our 
first night sleeping in the open. Our 
camp is on a branch about three miles 
from Klappan River. For supper we 
have ptarmigan that the boys had killed 
with stones. 

Sept. 14—We had an early start up 
hill. With the field glasses we picked 
out a big ‘‘Billy’’ from a group of six, 
and sighting for 600 yards began shoot- 
ing up hill. Hit him the fourth, also 
the seventh shot ; stopped firing, waiting 
for him to roll down. We sat fully ten 
minutes, when to our disappointment, he 
crossed the ridge behind a large rock 
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and disappeared. We decided to try no 
more goats at long range, unless we had 
sufficient cartridges to spare, as this day 
we were after sheep. Later experience 
will explain why the goat got away. 
From here we climbed a glacier, reach- 
ing the top at 2 p. m.; altitude, 6,625. 
All sharp, broken rocks for miles, just 
like new macadamized road, only larger 
rock—delightful on moccasin feet. Both 
Bob’s and my moccasins were full of 
holes at night. I could climb better and 
travel easier in moccasins, but Louie 
kept to shoes after the first day’s expe- 
rience. We took picture of glacier, es- 
timated altitude at top 6,700 feet and 
about 1,200 feet in depth. We saw one 
ram on a peak too far away, and about 
twenty goats today. Goats and sheep are 
on the same hiils in this locality, but by 
themselves. . There is lots of snow on 


the shady side of the hills, while all is 


snow above 5,000 feet now. On our way 
home we shot three ptarmigan with .32 
shorts, but all got away; they do not kill 
like grouse, as we seldom lost grouse 


with these cartridges. Sights set for 500 
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yards when shooting with auxiliary 
chamber. 

Sept. 15—Camp 11. The writer and 
two boys took the horses back to the for- 
mer camp and came down 2,200 feet. 
Morris and I went up the stream, in the 
thickets, for moose. We got several ptar- 
migan, again having several fly when we 
started to pick them up. On our return 
we find Louie and Bob in camp with 
two goats. Louie says he never saw an- 
imals take so many shots to kill. “hey 
used a rope to get down one place to get 
the goat after having killed it. They 
saw one ram about 300 yards away, so 
both lay down, and it came within five 
yards of them. Bob threw several rocks 
over it, but remained absolutely still 
whenever it looked up. It looked at them 
many times, but kept coming and nib- 
bling grass. Finally it got on the wind 
side, gave one quick look and was off 
like a flash. They had been there about 
twenty minutes when it got their wind. 
It evidently thought they were station- 
ary objects till then. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 
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This is a thriving 


Shoots are held every Wednesday, 


organization for the promotion 
when suitable prizes are competed for. 


of trap shooting among women. 








































A BEAR HUNT IN MONTANA 


ADAM BREEDE 









It matters not if it be in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana — or 
any other Western state—bear 
hunting is sure to be found the 
most strenuous sport there is; 
and especially if one desires to 
get the fur at the season of year 
when it is at its best—in the 
springtime. 

In some states bears hibernate 
much earlier than in others, and 
so it is that while old Bruin may 
be out nosing around in the 
southern part of Colorado, the 
bears are still enjoying their hi- 
bernated rests and undisturbed 
slumbers in their dens high up 
among the rocky cliffs of Mon- 
tana. 

This year (1913) spring was 
about a month behind time in 
Montana and that accounts for 
our bear hunting late in May— 
and it also accounts for the fur 
of the seven bears we killed on 
this trip being in such splendid 
condition. 

The party consisted of Steve Elkins, 
John Crawford, the camp man, and my- 
self. And let me say right here, we 
had the best pack of bear dogs that ever 
hit the trail. It was about forty miles 
northwest of Plains, Mont., in the Cab- 
inet Range, that we established our per- 
manent camp on the banks of the Little 
Thompson. Yes, it was an ideal camp, 
right in the heart of a sportsman’s par- 
adise, and as we had all the comforts of 
home and many luxuries of life, every 
day was a gala day, whether it rained, 
snowed or blowed. 








UNPACKING A BEAR 


As we had been informed by forest 
rangers and others that on account of 
the lateness of spring there were no 
bears out, Elkins, John Crawford, who 
was the camp man, and I put in two 
days reconnoitering. For awhile it 
looked as though we had been correctly 
informed, but toward evening of the 
first day’s investigation we discovered 
footprints of a bear in the snow. This 
was encouraging, and we all walked 
back to camp, knowing there were bear 
in the vicinity and that they were out. 

The next morning more bear signs 
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THE AUTHOR. 


were found, so it was decided that on 
the morrow we would take our first real 
hunt. But the next day it snowed and 
stormed. It began to look as though the 
elements were against us, as there were 
no signs of the storm abating when we 


erawled under cover that night. How- 


ever, by 9 o’clock the following morning 


the weather began to change for the bet- 
ter, and we took advantage of it. 

Steve took the dogs up the right side 
of the canon, while John and I ad- 
vanced up the left-hand side. After go- 
ing up about four miles among the cliffs 
and rim rock, the dogs struck a trail 
and were off like With their 
and bawling 
as swiftly as 
the wind, and paid no more attention to 
the that were ever 
bounding before them than if they had 
As 


the bear had erossed the river and was 


a shot. 
noses close to the ground 
almost constantly, they ran 


numerous deer 


been so many inanimate objects. 


on our side of the canon, but several 
miles away, we felt sure it was our meat 
—and it was, but not until a hard run- 
ning fight had been eneountered and 
the erack of .35 Winchester had 
echoed and re-echoed throughout the 
eafion. It was a fine black specimen 
and weighed about 300 pounds. But 
now that we had the bear, the question 
arose what to do with it. We had left 
our horses two miles down the canon, as 
it was impossible to get them over the 
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FEEDING 


THE DOGS. 
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cliff. If we dressed the bear and left 
it, another day would be lost in getting 
it into camp, and not desiring to lose 
any more time, there was nothing else 
to do but to drag or carry old Bruin to 
the horses. Buckling a large, strong 
eartridge belt just below the foreshoul- 
ders of the bear we managed to get the 
trophy down the eafion to the river. But 
to John belongs the credit for most of 
the heavy work. Just how to get that 
bear across the river put a erimp into 
our ambition until we hit upon the plan 
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Talk about 
luck,’’ or whatever you want to eall it; 
we had it the next day. The dogs had 
jumped a bear up this same ecafion, and 


‘*horseshoes,’’ ‘‘good 


while following in the chase we found 


they were running a medium-sized ‘‘peg- 


legged’’ bear; that is, the bear’s right 
foot was minus its toes. The entire pack 
of dogs was in the chase, and we had 
followed them a-foot for five hours over 
slide rock covered with mushy snow, 
where one false step meant a mile to- 
boggan to certain death; then through 





THE LITTLE ONES OFTEN GIVE THE HARDEST CHASE 


of sliding it across on a fallen pine that 
spanned the stream. This was a danger- 
ous piece of work, as the pine tapered 
from about twelve inches to six inches, 
and rested eight feet above the swiftly- 
rolling, roaring stream. But we took the 
chance. Getting astride the log, facing 
each other with the limp bear lying be- 
tween us we slid it inch by inch until we 
got it safely on the other side, where it 
was placed upon a horse and carted into 
camp. 


jack-pines thicker than hair on a dog’s 
back, down into eafions, up around rim 
rock, searcely wide enough in places for 
a man to pass, winding here winding 
there, breaking through snow and going 
into the rotten stuff up to our armpits. 
With hands and faces cut and bleeding 
and limbs badly bruised, we excavated 
ourselves and continued the chase. About 
3 o’clock that afternoon we came over 
a ledge and heard the dogs fighting a 
bear in the rocks. 





PACKING THE BIG BROWN BEAR. 


‘‘There is old ‘peg-leg,’’’ we said, 
‘‘putting up a hard fight.’’ 

Steve had a camera with him, and as 
we climbed down where the dogs were, 
he said: 

**T’ll get his picture.’’ 

I was close at his heels. 

Just as Steve got where he thought he 
could see old ‘‘peg-leg’’ and take his pic- 
ture, he stopped suddenly and eried out: 
‘*Shoot!’’ At the same instant I saw 
what Steve had seen. In the place of a 
medium-sized ‘‘peg-legged’’ bear, there 
was crouching in a niche of the rocks 
an exceptionally large brown bear with 
a head on him about the size of a water 
bucket, and the fur on his humped-up 
back standing as stiff and as straight as 
the bristles on a wild boar. He was 
about to charge the dogs and us when 
I fired. Had he made the charge he 
would easily have knocked us down into 
the canon, and also killed several dogs, 
as we were directly in his path on a high 
cliff, and the dogs were bunched. When 


we stretched him out he measured over 
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seven feet in length, and was anything 
but ‘‘peg-legged.’’ It was evident that 
this bear had crossed the ‘‘peg-leg’s’’ 
trail and the dogs had immediately 
switched and camped on his trail. The 
big brown bear had succeeded in wound- 
ing many of the dogs. Several of them 
had their ears slit and their bodies badly 
bruised. That bear was too large for 
all three of us to handle, so we dressed 
it and left it up in the canon until the 
next day, when we cut a trail through 
for the packhorse to carry it out. 

But the double cross that ‘‘peg-leg’’ 
gave us that day did not save his hide, 
however; it resulted in giving us another 
long, hard, running fight which later on 
proved to be a repetition of the former 
chase with the switching of trails cut 
and several hours of tremendous climb- 
ing and dangerous running added to it. 
We had been scaling the cliffs, breaking 
snow, tearing through timber and jump- 
ing over slide rock for six hours, when 
we decided to stop long enough to eat 
the cold bacon sandwich we had carried 
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BEAR CACHED IN AN ASPEN TREE. 





along for lunch. We were at the bottom 
of a canon where the overswelling stream 
gathered in the deadwood along its banks 
and swiftly seudded it down the foaming 
waters, over rocks, around the bends and 
far from sight. 

We had been up and going sinee 5 
o’cloeck without a minute’s rest. As we 
sat there on a log, munching a cold sand- 
wich, we talked the situation over and 
came to the conclusion that the only 
chance we had of locating the dogs was 
to climb another high point which ran 
about a mile straight up to our right. 
In our present condition the mere 
thought of that steep climb somewhat 
dampened our enthusiasm. But we made 
the climb and were rewarded by being 
able to hear the dogs fighting with the 
bear in another canon. Spurred on by 
the excitement we made our way to the 
scene of trouble. We found the dogs had 
run the bear into a rocky den. When 
the dogs saw us approaching they took 
on new courage and attempted to enter 
the bear’s headquarters; but old Bruin 
fought them out. It was while we were 
pulling them away from the den that 
one of them gained entrance. I said: 
‘‘That dog’s a dead.one.’’ But scarcely 
had the words been uttered when the 
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dog was seen to shoot out on the opposite 


side of the den and set up a ‘‘bawl’’ that 


touched the entire pack off like a bunch 
of fireworks. The bear had fooled ’em 
all and was leaving a pack of bruised and 
bleeding dogs behind. Steve and I took 
up the chase, and for thirty-five minutes 
ran hard and fast—over the mountain, 
down the eanon, across the stream and 
then over the slide rock. It was during 
this run that just the mere tick of five 
seconds was to determine defeat or vic- 
tory, and if a _ kinetoscope had been 
trained on us at that time, and the pic- 
tures later flashed upon the canvas, it 
would have been hard to make the audi- 
ence believe that we were running to- 
wards a bear. The picture would have 
been a corker of two hunters running 
away from one. It was a race where 
every second counted, as the bear had 
crossed the stream and was fast heading 
towards the high, jagged cliffs, which 
point we could not have gained before 
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dark. But fortunately the five seconds 
were in our favor. Just as the bear broke 
through the underbrush and was crossing 
the slide rock which led into a dense 
thicket, I got sight of him and pushed 
the trigger. The shot went high; but the 
second shot proved fatal, and the bear 
rolled dead down the mountain side. 

Once again we were up against an- 
other hard proposition. The bear was 
lying dead in the sliderock on the oppo- 
site side of that wild and turbulent 
stream that could not be swum or nav- 
igated. Up the cafion a small dead hem- 
lock rested safely on one bank, while the 
other end was being whipped madly 
about by the rushing waters. At first it 
locked impossible to gain footing on the 
other side by means of this dead tree, 
but seeing no other way out of it we 
‘‘eooned’’ it across on our hands and 
knees, and most of the time our guns 
were under water and we had to fight 
hard to keep from being carried away by 
the high waves. 


MONTANA BEARS, 
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When we reached the dead bear we 
found it to be old ‘‘peg-leg.’’ Not be- 


ing able to handle it, we dressed it and 
left it to be packed in the next day. - 
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and I had five tacked to my string, and 
every bear we got gave us a hard, run- 


ning fight and a good race for our 


money. 





DOGGY 


Old Bruin is king of the forest ; no an- 
imal will attack him while he is alive, 
and it is doubtful if any animal will at- 
tempt to devour the eareass. That is 
why one is safe in dressing a bear and 
leaving it out until it can be brought to 
camp. 

At the end of a two weeks’ hunt Steve 
and John had two pelts to their credit, 


FACES. 


Lest you gain the impression that bear 
all 
would call your attention to the fact 
that the Colorado Natural 
History has a standing offer ranging 
from $100 to $200 
mens of black, brown and grizzly bears. 
That looks like 
it? 
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TRAVEL OF TODAY AND YESTERDAY. 
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“WHERE THE FERNS SKIRT UP TO THE SERVICE BUSH WITH THE 
TWIT OF THE WILLOW HEN.” 





A Song of the Fall 


Stately pine and quaking asp and berry bush where the blue grouse drums, 
Willow leaf that borders the brook, and last few flowers where the wild bee hums; 
And down the glade to the lowlands, Boy, to the sod and fallow and fen, 
Where the ferns skirt up to the service-bush, with the twit of the willow hen; 
For that is the way 
At the close of day 
We hear the song of the wild. 


Across the waste where the sage is rank, and the blue marsh lies in the sun, 
The sage cock struts, but beckons not, the day is not yet done; 
A western breeze sighs in rustling ease where the thick green tulles sway, 
And bittern shrieks, and nightbirds talk to the sinking orb of day 
Listen, the din! 
When the flight comes in 
To answer the voice of the night. 


Bronze-green head of the mallard drake, keen and alert at the turn, 
The old wild song of passing swan, the wierdness of coot and hern; 
Gadwall and teal in the fading blue and wise old duck of ebon hue, 
And rasping talk of things that squawk are heard in the broad-bill crew 
Now, Boy, find 
That good old blind 
And we'll list to the song of fall. 


Cold gray eve, with snap in the air and rush of wings o’erhead 
And sprinkle of rain is a joyful cause and sun’s glare turns to red; 
Mark to the right! And the quick, short snap that pops from the tube of steel, 
And feathered flock drives up from the shock with many a dart and reel 
Ho, for the bird, Boy! 
Charge! You are heard, Boy! 
Wait for the speeding flight! 


Muscle and bone, and the blood-red tone—gifts of the golden wild; 
Quick’ning pulse, and the huntsman’s pride, and tender heart of a child 
That does not kill, nor wanton slay, but follows man-made law of the day 
With the pagan tang that always sang in the blood of the primal way 

So, eyes down the wind, Boy! 

Follow and find, Boy! 

Ho, for the autumn flight! 
CHAS. G. SUMNER 
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THE METAPHYSICS OF GAME 
CONSERVATION 


F. H. MAYER 


If experience really be the best of 
teachers, as axiomatically insisted by the 
time-frazzled old proverb, what a lot of 
inapt and heedless scholars we Amer- 
ican post-graduates from the school of 
game protection have been! 

Lest that reflection jar the suscep- 
tibilities of the over-sensitive enthusi- 
asts who are presently engaged in the 
locking of the stable door after the horse 
has irretrievably disappeared, let me 
modify it by saying, humbly and with 
due abjection, what a deplorable dunce 
a half century’s experience has evolved 
For current events 
and accepted modern theories and prac- 
tices force upon me the irresistible con- 


in my own person! 


viction that I have learned nothing, and 
that the precocious youngsters of these 
later days of ‘‘advanced thought’’ know 
it all. 


The thought is all the more humiliat- 
ing from the fact that I have labored 
long in the vineyard, urged by honest 
conviction, clean motives and a reason- 
ably fair conversance with conditions. 
When the major portion of one’s life 
has been spent afield and astream, an 
intimacy with the flora and fauna of 
one’s daily contact is inevitable to all 
save idiots. And when one’s livelihood 
—and even actual existence—depends 
upon knowing the cause and effect of 
every natural phenomena, the truth is 
logically borne closer home to such a one 
than it possibly can be to the closet 
naturalist who solemnly dons double mil- 
lion magnifying glasses and nasal ex- 
aggermeters in order to establish the dif- 


ferentiation of the genus Mephitis into 
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as many distinct species as there are in- 
finitesimal variations in the odors of an 
assortment of formaldehyde-preserved 
skunk essences. 

Not that I would for a moment decry 
the value of super-intelligent scientific 
research and investigation. Far from it! 
Have I not positively luxuriated in the 
various monographs evolved annually by 
government scientists, high-browed col- 
lege professors, dogmatic ex-presidents, 
author-savants and other prodigious 
cephalitics on topies ranging from na- 
ture faking to the grave import and vi- 
tal significance of the bi-ramification of 
the superciliary cells in the fuzzy ante- 
rior processes on the hairs in a deer-fly’s 
nostril! There’s nothing like getting 
down to the very bottom of things, as 
the fellow said when he fell into the 
well which caved in upon him. And if 
these marvels of prescience do oceasion- 
ally fall into abstrusities from which 
they—or nothing else—ever emerges, 
one can excuse the coarse guffaw of the 
simple woodsloafer who knows a pit 
when he sees it and profits from that 
unvarnished knowledge, cannily content 
to leave the integral and differential 
ealeulus of its geological and psychical 
evolution to the pedant who foolishly 
falls into it and barks his erudition. 

Humanity may be broadly separated 
into two classes: The man who knows 
and the man who theorizes. The one 
deals with stubborn facts and the other 
with chatoyant fancies. -The first, in 
more than twenty years of professional 
buffalo-hunting and cougar-killing, has 
never once heard the ‘‘terrific bellowing 
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of the infuriated buffalo bulls’’ or the 
hair-raising ‘‘woman-like wail of the 
prowling panther.’’ Consequently he 
negates both: ‘‘They never do no such 
thing.’’ The second, with pedantic 
gravity and much literary flourish, in- 
sists they did bellow and do wail because, 
forsooth, in poetical justice—and to sup- 
port his erudite conclusions—they ought 
to do so if they don’t! And that is final. 

Whereupon, fortified by exhaustive 
study of ‘‘authorities’’ ancient and mod- 
ern, reinforced by the booze-inspired in- 
ventions of some long-haired, be-buck- 
skinned cuspidor chaser in the nearest 
frontier saloon, the lucubrations of some 
eatalogue-wised ballistic expert (usually 
some ribbon clerk who never shot off 
anything but his alimentary orifice) he 
at once proceeds to the formulation of 
a general code of outing ethies for the 
hot polloi, who unhesitatingly accept 
with vociferous acclamation and _ bolt 
the ludicrosity whole. From this to the 
making of game laws is the next natural 
step. With the assistance of some pin- 
headed old legislative nonentity, who 
onee saw a fellow catch a catfish and 
hag ‘‘hearn’’ tell that meadow larks are 
particularly destructive of ripe pump- 
kins, young lambs and alfalfa stacks, he 
begets a set of nondescripts that are 
neither fish, flesh nor good red herring 
for our bewildered delectation. The 
whole layout is a joke—but it’s on us! 
For the wise solons of the law, duly im- 
pressed by the ponderosity of the mak- 
er’s brow, insists that the professor must 
as a matter of course know better than 
we do what is good for us, and crams it 
down our throat like Aunt Becky did the 
‘sop and sulphur”’ of our childish aver- 
sion. 

What matters the earnest protest of 
the lifelong, intelligent hunter and fish- 
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erman who has only fact, logic, reason, 
common sense and truth to back him, 
against the apocryphal deductions of the 
‘““new-school’’ zoologist whose study of 
the patent medicine advertisements has 
convinced him theoretically that Punk’s 
Pink Pills are an infallible specific 
against the fading of the red spots on 
Salmo fontinalis, and that the princi- 
ples of advanced eugenics demand the 
butchery of embryonic game and fish in 
the breeding and spawning seasons in 
order to achieve the survival of the fit- 
test? It is this kind of ‘‘science’’ that 
has polluted our waters with German 
carp and impested our parks and groves 
with sparrowitis britannica. This type 
of erudition and progressive science 
God save the mark !—that has congested 
and complicated the operation of our le- 
gal machinery until the law, civil, crim- 
inal and game alike, has resolved itself 
into simply the last guess of the latest 
guessing Dogberry who wouldn’t know 
shad roe from shaddocks and rather in- 
fers that bear berries are the outcome of 
one of Luther Burbank’s whimsical 
monkeyings with a cinnamon cub and a 
huckleberry bush. 

Speaking of Burbank brings us at 
onee to the milk in the cocoanut. The 
whole trouble is one of promiscuous hy- 
bridization, the feeble and abortive at- 
tempt to graft budlings of good upon 
the strong stock of evil, mainly for the 
exploitation of some theory-addled non- 
entity’s pipe dreams—but still more 
largely, it is sad to say, for other more 
reprehensible reasons in which dollars 
and not decency is the main factor. The 
sensible and logical laying of an axe to 
the very taproot of the evil is something 
that makes the average exponent of 
game protection (!) quake to the bottom 
of his pocket; the game-dealing market- 
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man has interests to conserve and influ- 
ence to consider, his parasites, the mar- 
ket hunters, have votes! And an honor- 
able politician must consider the wishes 
of the constituents who elected or the 
grafter who appointed him. When pol- 
ities and private aggrandizement are 
crossed on game protection the resultant 
mule has more potentialities for trouble 
than Balaam’s ass ever dreamed of. He 
eould give Mohammed’s ‘‘Al Borak’’ 
eards and spades in the game of getting 
good people into a multiplicity of infer- 
nos, each one worse than the other, and 
then beat him with a Gehenna or two 
to spare. And the greatest pity of it is 
the irritating truth that the jingo-wor- 
shiping American public. swallows him 
at a gulp, ears, bray and all, and howls 
for more! 

Despite the glibly-quoted multi-sided- 
ness of game protection, it can logically 
be reduced to the proverbial two-sided- 
ness of any question: Is it right or 
wrong? Will it benefit or injure our 
people and their posterity ? 

In an impartial and fair consideration 
of these diametrically opposed qualities 
we must give modifying factors their 
full recognition. But the primal fact is 
integral and incontrovertible: one can’t 
eat his cake and still have it. But the 
eating ean be prolonged by judicious oc- 
casional abstinence, and perpetuated by 
the baking of more cakes. It would be 
easy if the scientific sharps did not in- 
terpose right here with the prohibitory 
admonition that cake is bad for the den- 
tition of posterity. Tabloids is what the 
comers will want, not germ-infested, 
juicy venison steaks, fried trout and 
broiled quail! At least that is evidently 
what old Uncle Sam thought about the 
effect of undiminished buffalc herds 
upon posterity ’s body politic. 


So long as the buffalo were available 
in unrestricted supply to poor Lo, just 
so long would the vexatious Indian ques- 
tion remain unsettled. The bison stood 
for food, clothing and shelter to the ab- 
origine, insuring him life, liberty and a 
troublous independence from the pater- 
nal solicitude of the gentle Indian 
agent who knew beyond disputation that 
rum and religion—the first in homeo- 
pathic, the latter in allopathic doses— 
was infinitely more efficacious in the re- 
generation of the redskin than agency 
relations ever could be. Besides, Uncle 
wanted the buffalo range for pastures 
and potato patches for Aunt Columbia’s 
expected additions to the family — and 
the dum Injuns were pesky varmint at 
best, anyway! The result is historic. 
There are no bison and darned few In- 
dians left. 

Right here let me interject a plain, 
unvarnished statement of fact that is 
germane to the subject, even if it does 
reflect a little upon the assumed pater- 
nity of our government in things aborig- 
inal. Despite all official and inspired 
seml-official denials of the shameful 
fact, the United States authorities were 
privy to the annihilation of the bison, 
conniving with the buffalo-hunters to 
that end by gratuitously supplying am- 
munition to any bona fide ‘‘robe-raker’’ 
I know what I am speak- 
ing about, for I was a party to the trans- 
action and fired many thousand eart- 
ridges so donated at the fore-doomed 
brutes. 

I do not now presume, especially in 


the face of undeniable results, to crit- 
icise the government policy as to the bi- 
son; but as a sportsman I eannot but de- 
plore its wanton action. It-is true that, 
in common with thousands of other buf- 
falo-runners, I reaped no inconsiderable 
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pecuniary profit from it, and I plead no 
extenuation for my participation in what 
I now know to have been a useless crime. 
Useless because the Indians could have 
been controlled by less drastic and more 
commendable methods, the bison at least 
partially saved for posterity and their 
‘anges remain still a part of the public 
domain, open to the enjoyment of every 
good citizen, instead of being practically 
restricted to the use and profit of the 
cattle barons who have not hesitated at 
the murder of hundreds of worthy small 
ranchers, ‘‘nesters’’ in the vernacular, 
whose exercise of legal, moral and divine 
rights was distastefully menacing to the 
perpetuation of their arbitrarily-en- 
forced privileges. 

If we concede the fallacious argument 
that the buffalo had to go to make room 
for domestic cattle, then we might as 
reasonably argue that the prairie chicken 
should be annihilated to make room for 
barn fowl, the wildfow] for the farmer’s 
Muscovys and Pekins, the deer, big- 
horns, antelope and wapiti for the 
Southdowns, Cotswolds and Angoras of 
that ravager of all things terrestial and 
arboreal, the sheep-runner. Maybe, as 
the First of Americans once cold-blood- 
edly proclaimed, the end justifies the 
means. Quien sabe? But what man is 
brutal enough to father a sophistry that 
will ‘‘justify’’ the spring-shooting mur- 
der of ovigerous wildfowl or the sum- 
mer butchery of gravid deer? What 
maleontortion of human intellect can en- 
compass a justifiable reason for the tak- 
ing of game fish in their spawning sea- 
sons; for the stilling of bird melody and 
the ravage of their delicate jeweled 
bodies so that inane incroyables may leer 
and stare agape at Vanity’s foolscap? 

The greatest obstacle to the really in- 
telligent conservation of game is the ir- 
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reconcilability of game life conditions 
with humanity’s selfish desires. The 
ideal conditions according to the ideas 
of too many so-called ‘‘sportsmen’’ 
would be those which would permit one’s 


‘ 


taking all the game and fish one’s heart 
lusted for, at any and all times and sea- 
sops, with the least minimum expendi- 
ture of time, energy and money. Now 
the impossibility of the first and second 
clauses of their requirement is apparent 
to all. Game would have to be so plenti- 
ful as to in time defeat the very object 
desired ; what is too easily aequired soon 
becomes valueless if not actually repul- 
sive. Then it would have to generate 
continuously and spontaneously, which 
is impossible in the natural order of 
things. The object and spirit of sports- 
manship would be utterly eliminated 
and every trip afield would relegate it- 
self to a mere junket to an abattoir. Of 
the pecuniary feature of the third the 
least said the better. We have all had 
far too many nauseating experiences 
with the cheap ‘‘sport.’’ And one of the 
world’s clearest thinkers has truly said 
that clean, wholesome pleasure is cheap 
at any price. Not but what I am in- 
clined to the belief that we mostly pay 
too much for our sporting whistles. But 
that is only another item to be charged 
against the account of the blatant wise- 
acres that have nearly exterminated the 
goose for which we would gladly lay our 
gvolden eggs. 

One of the most irritating thorns in 
the side of the real conserver is the wail 
of a certain emasculated class of rich 
or nearly rich ‘‘epicures’’ who piteously 
plead physical inability — from gout to 
hookworm—to secure their game afield 
in the accepted woodscrafty manner. 
‘Are we to be debarred from our feasts 
—which we are able and eager to pay 
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good money for—because of our guilt- 
less infirmity?’’ is their stereotyped 
wail. The answer is simple: Game is 
one of the luxuries of life, not an im- 
perative necessity. A one-legged mil- 
lionaire of sporty tendencies and ambi- 
tions may thirst for the sweets of the 
world’s four-forty hurdle record. But 
does his right, indubitable and cheer- 
fully conceded, reinforced by his corpu- 
lent bank aceount, ever secure for him 
that desired end? Infirmity and wealth 
can clothe many weaknesses but no man 
is good enough to eat game who is not 
good enough to kill it in a clean, sports- 
manlike way. And as for the few worthy 
invalids who really would be benefitted 
by an oceasional game dinner, everyone 
who has come into contact with the real 
sportsmen of America knows beyond ¢a- 
vil that every last one of them would be 
quick to extend full courtesies to any 
brother or sister in need. 

The real truth is that in almost every 
case of the former kind the wailer is that 
sort of creature who ecouldn’t distin- 
guish venison from mutton, and whose 
‘‘haunch’’ so pompously and ostenta- 
tiously displayed on his table in June, in 
ludicrously arrogant defiance of all 
‘“‘those poppycock game laws,’’ was cut 
from some old woolly ewe—and charged 
for in proportion to his egotistic be- 
fuddlement. He is akin to that other 
type of thing which eats thick-necked 
buek meat in the rut simply because it 
is ‘‘venison, donteche knaw!”’’ 

Great stress has been laid by more or 
less eminent writers on the importance 


and necessity of educating the public 
up to a proper knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the blessings of game protection. 
I fully agree with them that the average 
game-hog has a lot to learn —and it 
ought to be taught him with an axe. I 


have been in this educating business as 
a profession for the past twenty years 
and can testify to the superiority of that 
implement over polished academic dis- 
course. My invariable experience has 
been that the more learned the culpable 
the more exaggerated his culpability. 
An eminent jurist—posing as a sports- 
man—is responsible for the most vicious 
game legislation in the West, and it is 
not so many years ago that the gov- 
ernor of our largest Southern state was 
convicted of a gross and deliberate vio- 
lation of the very game law that he sol- 
emnly swore to enforce. There is an 
adage about casting pearls before swine. 

What should we teach such people? 
That a two to four-pound trout should 
be logically returned to the stream when 
eaught because he is worth fifty half- 
pounders for reproductive purposes; or 
that one should religiously abstain from 
shooting a six-point buck and confine 
himself to yearling spikes for a similar 
reason? And yet these are well-known 
and conceded truths in the life histories 
of the respective species. That the kill- 
ing alone of deer with horns has prac- 
tically decimated the Western herds, not 
enough bucks being left for procreative 
purposes? Imagine if you can the an- 
athema that would descend upon your 
foolish head at such tuition! Better use 
the axe. 

And even the erudite educators them- 
selves have much to learn about the very 
things with which they affect so great a 
econversance. The game and fish war- 
dens are particularly shining examples 
in this respect. To most of them, for ex- 
ample, a trout is simply a ‘‘trout,’’ no 
matter what his species, individual pe- 
culiarities, habits and requirements may 
be. He deems his duty fully and well 
done when he has annually tumbled into 
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such and such a stream a few cans of 
fry. It is a matter of self-commenda- 
tion if the cans contained an assortment 
of species, so many thousands of rain- 
bow, so many of ‘‘Germans,’’ so many 
of ‘‘ Eastern brook.’’ It does not matter 
whether the stream conditions favor or 
disfavor any one or two of the species. 
He has stocked them with a ‘‘variety’’ 
and that is all any sensible man could 
ask. 

I have in mind a stream in my state 
in which, more than fifteen years ago, 
were placed a few thousands of weak 
‘‘German’’ (brown trout, S. fario) fry. 
It was peculiarly suited to that species, 
and today shows a preponderance of 
‘“*Germans,’’ many of enormous size and 
undaunted spirit, despite the fact that it 
was the first and last lot ever put into 
that stream. And yet that same river is 
being persistently restocked annually 
with myriads of rainbows (S. Irideus) 
and fontinalis, despite the better show- 
ing of the ‘‘Germans’’ and the indiffer- 
ent success of the other two species. The 
game commissioner responsible for this 
curious state of affairs is not a fisher- 
man himself, and someone once told him 
that the other species ‘‘had it on the 
Dutchmen.’’ Incidentally I may men- 
tion that a sportsman friend told me re- 
cently that in spite of numerous com- 
plaints of law violations, he found nine 
of the twelve deputies lolling at ease in 
the commissioner’s office on his visit to 
that funetionary to protest against their 
obvious inaction. 

“Only nine!’’ cynically asked another 
disgruntled one. ‘‘ Where were the other 
three ?’’ 

‘*They were out to luncheon.’ 

It has doubtlessly dawned upon the 
reader by this time that I am rabidly 
opposed to the sale of game and game 
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fish. One of my reasons is that I have 
been a market hunter and so ean, from 
the “‘inside’’ talk with full knowledge 
and assurance of the iniquities that in- 
separably attend the market-selling of 
game. In a future paper I hope to be 
permitted to reveal these in details, but 
lack of space within the limits of this ar- 
ticle forbid any present dwelling there- 
on. In this connection I, however, de- 
sire to emphasize my unalterable opposi- 
tion to the ‘‘private game preserve’’ 
scheme recently exploited by men who 
ought to know better, allowing the rear- 
ing, slaughtering and selling in open 
market, irrespective of season or quan- 
tity, of venison-bearing game creatures. 

The scheme is objectionable in every 
respect and can lead only to the most 
deplorable results. When men, for the 
sake of mere filthy luere alone, can de- 
scend to the frightful extremity of kill- 
ing pregnant does (the proposed ‘‘law’’ 
itemizes particularly ‘‘at any time or 
season’’) for the appeasement of vile 
money-inflamed palates—for one can 
safely gamble that venison in May and 
June, like peaches and strawberries in 
January, will command the _ fanciest 
prices—they ought to be taken out to 
some ancestral dunghill and hygienical- 
lv shot. Keep your weather eye open 
towards the mercenary panderer to the 
vitiated parvenue who has rendered this 
crime possible, and in less than a de- 
cade it will be dimned with tears of 
blood. 

Of genuine game preserves, purely 
and simply such, I am an enthusiastic 
There can not be too many of 


advocate. 
them in our land if scientifically con- 
ducted. There should be dozens of them, 
under government supervision, in every 
state. 
establish, in 


And the government itself should 
every favorable _local- 
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ity, series of game refuges and sanc- 
tuaries for the dual purpose of protec- 
tion and replenishment of the people’s 
game. There is abundant public domain 
left for the purpose and it should be 
utilized before it is everlastingly too 
late. 


The question of ownership and juris- 


diction over the game has been conclu- 
sively settled. The title is in the state. 
But does that militate against the gen- 
through 
the proper authorities, of a conference 
of state authorities with a view to the 
establishment of consistent uniform laws 
for the mutual protection of their game 
interests. It is dollars to dogberries— 
and that is inordinate odds—that such 
a request would be instantly honored 
by every state in the Union. At present 
there is a complication of conflicting 
statutes, the unravelling and adjustment 
of which would tax the utmost capacity 


eral government’s requesting, 
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of a hundred proverbial ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
lawyers.’’ There should be, and can be 
made, a series of concordant laws which 
will nick in acceptably and _ sensibly 
with every state’s requirements and yet 
preserve the prime principles. 

And among their indispensable and 
mutual requirements are: 

The non-sale of game and game fish 
under any and all circumstances. The 
abolition of spring shooting. A—tem- 
porary at least—downward revision of 
the bag limit tariff. An equitable ad- 
justment of the open season according to 
local conditions. (I am glad to note 
that we have a federal law on our books 
now that covers this subject in relation 
to migratory wild-fowl.) An imprisonal 
penalty instead of mere fines. And 
last, but not least, an impartial enforce- 
ment of the law against Croesus and 
Lazarus alike. 
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THE SNAKE DANGE OF THE ZUNI 


ETHEL CLAIRE RANDALL, Ph. M. 


The snake-dance, a nine days’ ceremo- 
nial representing the cosmogonie myth of 
the Zuni Indians and permeated with 
sympathetic magie and symbolism — 
mueh of it still a elosed book to the 
white man— jis performed every other 
vear in the village of Oripi or Walpé, in 
alternation with the flute-dance. 

The first four days of the dance are 
viven up to the hunting of the snakes by 
the priests. On the initial day the rep- 
tiles are sought only in those regions to 
the north of the village; on the second 
day. in those to the west; on the third, 
in those to the south, and on the fourth 
and last day of the search, in those to 
the east. After each hunt the snakes are 
sorted and without having their fangs 
extracted are placed according to size in 
earthenware jars secreted in the estufa, 
a ecireular, flat-roofed building used for 
social gatherings, public meetings and 
religious preparations. The ceremonies 
of the following four days are preformed 
in this estufa by the priests and the ut- 
most seerecy is maintained regarding 
them. 

The final day of the festival, how- 
ever, is public. During the morning a 
band of Indians called the ‘‘ Antelope 
Society’’ dance and assist at the washing 
of the snakes, which is done in this 
fashion: With his right hand each 
priest takes a snake from one of the 
Jars; with his left hand, he proceeds to 
wet it in a mysteriously concocted liquid 
prepared expressly for the purpose. As 
soon as each snake has been washed it is 
thrown upon a freshly-made sand altar. 
These altars are indispensable adjuncts 
of the snake-dance and are pictures 


drawn upon the ground in sand, or, to be 
more aecurate, rock of the requisite eolor 
crushed to the fineness of ordinary sand. 
A square or rectangular space of one 
color—each color having its especial sig 


nificanee when employed in religious 


ceremonials—is first laid upon the floor ; 
within this a smaller figure of yet an 
other tone, then a third and still a fourth 
of other tones. The result presents a 
smallish square or rectangle of one color 
with ever-broadening bands in differing 
colors about it. Some significant de 
sign, such as lightning, rain clouds or 
the like is drawn upon the inner space, 
inasmuch as to the Zuni people the snake 
is the symbol of lightning, of things con 
nected with water, fertilization, repro 
duction, over and above being gifted 
with the 
around the altar are laid particular ob- 


power of mediation, while 


jects. Old stone implements and tools, 
in that they are considered lucky, often 
find a place near. Again, it is an ear of 
eorn, chosen for certain peculiarities in 
the arrangement of the ears upon the 
stock, wrapped with cord and further 
ornamented with beads, turquoises and 
fine, fluffy tufts of feathers. Such an 
object is called ‘‘vaya,’’ in Indian par- 
lanee, and represents to the native mind 
the life before all life, human life, the 
soul. 

The throwing of the snakes upon the 
altar is attended with singing, praying, 
the smoking of sacred cigarettes and the 
sprinkling of sacred meal, besides the 
dispatching of special messengers with 
prayer-sticks to the neighboring Indians, 
in the belief that the recipients of these 
curiously whittled, feather-decked bits 
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of wood will thereby be made partakers 
in the blessings obtained by those who 
dance the snake-dance. 

The snake-dance proper falls upon the 
afternoon of the last day. The snake- 
priests file into the open square that is 
the center of the village. Dancing very 
slowly, they lift the snakes from the 
jars which have been previously brought 
from the estufa to the plaza and set in 
the shelter at one side of the space 
cleared for the dancers. The priests 
then divide into groups of three. Two 


from each group walk, or rather dance, 
side by side, the third following behind. 
This last man puts a snake into the 
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mouth of one of the foremost two. The 
other of the front men, with one hand 
upon his companion’s shoulder, gently 
strokes the snake with a bundle of feath- 
ers held in the other hand. Each snake 
is earried around thus four times before 
it is thrown into the circle marked out 
by the performers. Then the reptiles are 
brushed into a heap, and a mad rush 
forward is made by all the dancers. 
Armsful of the snakes are caught up to 
be carried by the panting Indians into 
the fields about the village, where they 
are liberated in every direction that they 
may bear with them to the higher pow- 
ers the prayers of the tribe. 





Photo by S. N. Leek 
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Mating, love and breeding seem to be 
three sounds that express practically the 
same thing, i. e., the advancement of the 
race through the production of young more 
fit to fight against unfavorable conditions, 
and more fit to take advantage of favorable 
conditions. And right here we have three 
terms that must be defined before we go any 
farther, as “advancement of the race,” “un- 
favorable conditions” and “favorable condi- 
tions” may mean many different things to 
many different minds. No writer or thinker 
can get anywhere unless he defines his 
terms. To forge ahead in fur-trimmed 
terms is only to wander in a verbal fog. 

A race “advances” in the general scheme 
of things when it has the power to kill or 
feed upon other races, and to reduce the 
number of races that kill or feed upon it. 
We are not talking exclusively of the man- 
race, you notice, but of all races, which of 
course includes the race of man. We say, 
“Medical science has made a great advance” 
when we learn how to keep the yellow fever 
animal from feeding on, and thereby killing, 
the human race. Now “medical science” is 
only another way of expressing the idea 
“us,” or the human race. “We have learned 
how to kill the yellow fever animal and to 
keep it from killing us” is the same mean- 
ing exactly, in other words. There are only 
a few things in the universe known to man, 
but he gives each one many different names. 
Some, in fact a great many, people unthink- 
ingly fancy that there are as many different 
objects and ideas in the universe as there 
are names, but a moment’s thought will 
show that this is not true. We have thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of different 
sounds and signs, which we call “words” to 
express slight but really unimportant differ- 
ences between things and ideas, but the 
mother-object, or mother-idea, is practically 
ever the same. Thus “club” is the mother- 
word for all such words as “ax, hammer, 
tackhammer, triphammer, slungshot, cane, 
stick, etc. A “hammer” is but a club heavy 
at one end. An “ax” is a hammer with one 
edge sharpened to a cutting edge. Words 
also cross in meaning, as “ax” is about as 
nearly related to “knife” as it is to “ham- 
mer.” In other words, if we could cross a 
knife with a hammer we would produce an 
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ax as the mixed young. A dictionary is 
about the worst possible place to look for 
the meaning of a word; one can get a quick- 
er and clearer meaning by looking at the 
objects themselves that the words repre- 
sent. But it takes head work, this method, 
and one must be at least greasy between 
the ears to do it. If one is solid bone above 
the eyebrows, then perhaps the dictionary 
is the best after all. 

But to get back to the three terms we 
have in mind, the “advancement of the 
race” and “conditions” both ‘“favorable’ 
and otherwise. It has been well said that 
the only test of the position in Nature of 
any race is its power to kill other races. 
The human race is generally rated at the 
head of all other known races, because it 
can kill the other races. Man is the great- 
est thing in the universe, but no one but 
man ever said so. It will pay to think over 
that remark. 

Now remember that a race need not be 
visible to the comparatively dull human eye 
to exist—and to fight, feed and kill, not oniy 
the human but many other races. There 
are thousands of races we cal! “microbes” 
remember, that are just ** h races as 
is the human, the dog or the eiephant race. 
It is the same with animals as with stars; 
they exist regardless of whether or not the 
human eye can see them. And what we 
call “disease” is only our endless warfare 
with these races ever feeding upon man, 
just as the tiger once cid, and to a small ex- 
tent still does, feed on man. The only prac- 
tical difference between our enemy, the 
shark, or the tiger, and the typhoid fe:er 
germ is that one acts from the outside of our 
skin and the other from the inside of our 
skin. The practical result is the same in 
the long run; we are eaten, and theréfore 
killed, by a hostile race, be it germ or 
toothed fish or cat. 

When, therefore, any race, say our own, 
is surrounded by other objects it can catch 
and eat readily and in abundance, we call 
the conditions, or surroundings, or environ- 
ment, “favorable.” If we have to roost in 
trees to escape the playful tiger and the 
festive germ uses us as a free lunch at will, 
then we hoist out our most doleful sounds 


and inform the sympathetic tearful stars that 
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“things are unfavorable” to us. 
all comes down to killing. Peace societies 
please take notice. Men may, or may not, 
some day let up on killing each other, but 
they can never hope to stop killing in itself, 
and live. Life feeds on life, and the only 
way man, or anything else, can put life into 
himself is to take it out of something else 
that lives. The universe is cold-blooded. 

The “advancement of the race,” then, 
seems to depend wholely on producing 
young to take our places, who can kill bet- 
ter than we, their parents, can. Be it the 
killing of tigers, calves, sharks, typhoid 
germs, wheat plants, flies, oak trees—any- 
thing that keeps us alive, either directly or 
indirectly, matters not. It all comes down 
to the power to kill and to feed upon what 
we do kill, just as does any other animal. 

This word “feed,” of course, usually 
means what we take into our mouths, but 
in a broader sense, as I am using it here, 
means “subsistance,” or “to use,” much as 
we might class a drink of water, a breath 
of air, a blanket, a harness and a steamboat 
all together, all being objects to keep us 
alive. We do not chew the steamboat, but 
we do chew what we carry in a steam- 
boat, and the relation between a steamboat, 
a fork and a peanut shell is very close, if 
you come to think about it. Each is but a 
food carrier. 

The race is advanced (i. e., remember, 
made more powerful over other races) by 
two ways that must balance each other if 
the desired result is to be obtained. One 
way is by the units of the race, which we 
call “individuals” killing and feeding for 
their own immediate benefit, and constantly 
escaping units of other races that desire to 
kill and feed on them, as we avoid the tiger 
or the fever germ. The other way, each 
equally important, remember, is to bring 
forth young “more fit” than the parent 
stock, i. e., better fighters against other 
races. Nothing kills any race quicker than 
to take away all its enemies. It soon breeds 
itself out of existence by the weak and 
strong breeding together, the weak ever 
lowering the standing and strength of the 
race as a whole. Just so the conditions al- 
low some advancement; the more enemies 
a unit (including an individual man) has 
the better. It kills out the weaklings. 

The race of man needs numbers, hence it 
seeks to compromise between too ruthlessly 
weeding out the weaklings, and allowing 
them to hold back the race as a whole too 
much. The scheme man has invented to- 
ward this end he calls “law.” The results 
are still uncertain, as at the best every law, 
like every dose of medicine, is but a well- 
meant experiment. The law was invented 
by the few strong to protect themselves 
against the many weak, and it is doubtful 
if the law corrects as much injustice as it 
creates. Yet, on the other hand, all laws 


In short, it 
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are forced on a race (or nation or city 01 
club) from the outside; never from within 
We would have no health laws, for instance, 
but for our busy little friend, the microbe. 
Nor any military laws except for the armed 
and land-hungry men beyond “our” borders. 
Nor any civil laws if there were enough and 
plenty for every one to eat. 

Hunger and laziness have been the two 
chief items, perhaps, in creating the condi- 
tions we call civilization. They are the 
basis of practically all inventions. The 
greatest man who ever lived was he who 
invented—i. e., first used—fire, and he did 
it, doubtlessly, for several reasons: First, 
he did not want to climb a tree at sunset 
and roost on an uncomfortable limb all 
night; he would rather sleep safe and warm 
on the ground. Second, he could fight an- 
imals better with fire than without it, es- 
pecially at night; and, third, it increased 
his food supply and made things taste bet- 
ter. We conquered the horse to avoid walk- 
ing; later the steam engine. We tamed the 
ox for food, to save hunting him. We are a 
lazy tribe, we man animals. Laziness, you 
notice, applies almost solely to the muscles. 
No one thinks of calling a physically active 
man, or other animal, lazy; but let said man, 
or animal, use his mind instead of his mus- 
cles and there are always plenty of mindless 
muscle-heaps to call him lazy. Furry Face, 
smashing and panting through the forest 
with a club, looked with loud-voiced con- 
tempt on the unspeakably lazy chap who 
invented and set a trap and went to sleep 
till Furry Face ran the deer into Lazyman’s 
trap. Yes, laziness has its uses. The kit- 
ten chasing its tail is making a bigger stir 
in the world than its silent, motionless 
brother crouched by the mouse hole. “Use- 
less, lazy thing, get up and chase your tail 
like me; my way is the only way; I am per- 
fect, therefore what I say is true, and what 
I do is perfect, and every one must do as I 
do.” It is a lazy man who rides in the Pull- 
man instead of walking the ties. 

Reduced to the last analysis, the individ- 
ual unit, be it man ar any other living thing, 
has but one thing to do—keep alive. It 
matters not how he keeps alive, except that 
he must not prey on his own kind. The 
race is of more importance, apparenily, than 
some one, or comparatively few, of its tem- 
porary units. Hence, “Self-preservation is 
the first law of nature” is not correct; it 
is the second law of nature as applied to 
and by the individual unit, and “the increas- 
ing the fighting force of the race” is the 
first law of nature, to which the “self-pres- 
ervation” remark is only contributory. If 
this were not true, then we, as a race, would 
be making heroes of those who violated the 
“first law of nature” (sel-preservation) .and 
committed public suicide for the sake of the 
race as a whole. Thus we honor soldiers 
and others who give their lives for “us.” 
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They are fulfilling the hardest law the indi- 
vidual knows, which is to commit suicide— 
which we musically call ‘“self-sacrifice’— 
because thereby the race as a whole—those 
who remain alive—are benefited. 


Granted, then, that the one sole duty of 
the individual is to keep alive, no matter 
how, except that he does not prey on his 
own kind. That is one-half of the supreme 
law of races. The other half is, to bring 
forth young better than the parent stock; 
and by “better” is meant more fit to fight 
against the conditions which confront that 
young. These conditions are ever changing, 
hence, “what was good enough for my fath- 
ers is good enough for me” would ruin any 
race in short order. If we were not better, 
stronger, more fit in every way, than our 
sainted dads, be it one or a hundred genera- 
tions back, then the world would be on the 
down grade. Only by having the young su- 
perior at its best to the parent at his—or 
her—best is any tribe increased. “May thy 
tribe increase” contains a sermon and a 
whole philosophy, for much wisdom rests 
with the Arab. In the last analysis, it is 
the finest salutation that can pass from man 
to man. That prince of sportsmen, Thomas 
Lipton, voiced the same thought when he 
said, “May the best boat win.” And then 
some yaps piped up to say that he was not 
grammatical. Ugh! 

Stripped of its roses and its moonlight, 
love is but friendship plus sex. That is as 
near, perhaps, as our somewhat over-con- 
ventional English will let us express the 
idea here. And friendship is but one indi- 
vidual’s usefulness to another. If two men, 
or a man and a woman, or a human and an 
animal, are useful to each other, they are 
friends in just the proportion they are use- 
ful to each other. If they are of no use to 
each other, they are indifferent, hence 
strangers. They ignore each other, just as 
we humans ignore microbes that are neither 
useful nor harmful to the human race. If 
two or more individuals are a hindrance 
to each other, then they are enemies in 
just the proportion they so hinder each 
other. When two enemies become useful to 
each other they become friends, or the re- 
verse. The usefulness, or hindrance, may 
be physical, mental, or otherwise, it mat- 
ters not what form it takes. People who 
enjoy one another’s jokes are friends to that 
extent, and no more. If the jokes bore, then 
they are joke-enemies and avoid, or fight. 
each other by remarking that the other fel- 
low is a social bore, although otherwise a 
pretty good fellow. Analyze it all and you 
will find this holds true from the most cas- 
ual nod on the street to the closest friend- 
ship between men or nations, or the reverse. 

Now, it is time I put on armor, for I here- 
by state that the female does the courting, 
be the race human, plant or animal. The 
female is the trapper, the male is the 
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trapped. The female has but one function, 
to bear, bring forth and rear the young. No 
female has reproduced till she is a grand- 
mother, as, in the animal kingdom, human 
included, the baby, cub, chick, etc., is but 
an unshelled egg. It is only when it has 
been brought to maturity and has proved 
its maturity by reproducing itself, that it 
can be said to have reproduced the mother. 
A barren female is not a reproduction of 
its mother; only by bearing herself can 
she prove that she actually has taken her 
mother’s place in the race. 


The male has three functions, all subordi- 
nate to the female: First, to feed itself, 
mate and young; second, to fight for the 
sake of food, to protect itself and female 
and her young from their racial enemieg 
and to sort out (without killing or seriously 
wounding) the strongest male from among 
those the female can attract from other 
females; and, thira to fertilize the female. 
In its function of getting food and of fight- 
ing the human male has used, and there- 
fore developed, its most characteristic wea- 
pon, its mind, and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge is only a by-product of food-getting 
and of fighting. Nothing collects knowl- 
edge that is neither directly nor indirectly 
useful to it. 

The female demands a male to breed with 
that is more powerful and more fit in every 
way than she herself, for thus her young is 
made better than herself. If the male were 
lesser than herself, then her young would 
be lesser, hence the race would be that 
much set back. Hence every female will 
first test the male out by a sort of mock 
contest before she breeds with him. If she 
can whip him, then what protection has she 
better than herself against her racial en- 
emies when they attack her and her young, 
often during a period when she and the 
young—born or near born—are nearly 
helpless? This we poetically call “court- 
ship.” We see it daily, practically hourly, 
in all animals, especially in the human race. 

But in this test the female at once re- 
jects the male who uses against her the 
weapons he naturally uses against the racial 
enemies. Thus no woman will forgive the 
use of physical force against herself by the 
man, which we punish by death in most civ- 
ilized places, often by lynch law. This is 
his racial weapon, and while he must be 
stronger than she is physically, for her to 
“love” him, yet he must have other and 
equally important qualities in his makeup, 
as his power to feed her and her future 
young, or his power to outwit their racial, 
or national, enemies. Thus we see sweet 
young buds with an eye on a possible hus- 
band’s earning power. “Is he rich?” i. e., 
his “food power,” and she casts inviting 
eyes at the soldier or the man who has 
won “a name.” In this testing of the mates 
the male must use only sex-weapons, so to 
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speak; otherwise she rejects him, and often 
the race exterminates him for its own fu- 
ture protection. Hence we hang the rapist, 
and no word is too strong or too mean for 
a woman to use against a man when he 
turns her own sex-methods against her. 
Thus the female flirt is smiled at; the male 
flirt is condemned by ail womankind. On 
the other hand, the male has but two pro- 
tections against any pursuing female—si- 
lence and distance. All women run from 
just one thing in the male—physical force— 
for against it they have no defense. This 
being barred from the love contest by the 
unwritten racial law, the female then 
seeks ever to entice and to hold the male 
near enough so that he cannot avoid seeing 
and hearing her; next she endeavors to 
make him act and speak. If he does these 
things, i. e., stays in her presence and 
talks, he is a doomed male. The rest is 
easy internal-amused victory for the female. 
She then can take or reject him as she 
pleases, or hold him in restless reserve in- 
definitely while she is secretly considering 
other males as possible mates. 


But across all this rests two bars sin- 
ister for the individual female: The com- 
petition of other females and the racial di- 
vision of labor. The males, too, are ever 
seeking the best females and are, of course, 
lured by the strongest bait, if they are in- 
clined to reproduce direct; or they turn 
their backs on direct physical sex reproduc- 
tion and give their racial efforts to “the 
advancement of knowledge,” we call it; 
otherwise to improving the weapon that 
makes the human race what it is—the hu- 
man mind. This is why practically all gen- 
iuses are “poor husbands,” and while the 
usual “good husband” is the proverbial 
“good provider,” who gives his first thought 
“for his family,” not for some problem in 
fundamental chemistry that will a century 
hence flash thought round the globe in a 
fraction of a second, will double the wheat 
yield or demonstrate that no line can exist, 
even in supposition, without curvature, any 
more than without extension, otherwise it 
becomes merely a contradiction of terms, 
a verbal zero. No, the eternal feminine 
does not love the genius; and the public, 
being purely feminine in its makeup, usual- 
ly hounds the genius living and honors him 
when a long time dead. Nothing is more 
feminine than an army, although each unit 
is purely masculine. The reason is, per- 
haps, that the male seems to be not an un 
developed female, but merely a detached 
compound organ of the female. Going a bit 
back in the line of evolution we find that 
the female has the three male functions— 
feeding, fighting and fertilizing—all within 
her own body, hence there are no males of 
this species, as the male is contained in the 
otherwise greater female. 
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This thing of sex, remember, becomes 
only fairly clear as we examine the more 
developed animals and plants. Going down 
the ladder we see it gradually blur and 
finally disappear, after both functions are 
contained in one body. The queen bee is 
an example. We call her the “queen,” but 
there is much room for the assertion that 
the “‘male” drone is really the female that 
lays its eggs in bulk in the ‘‘queen,” who 
fertilizes them as needed before “she-he” 
or “he-she” lays them. The egg alone is 
not the supreme test of sex; it all goes 
back to the cell and is lost in the dumb- 
bell-like divisions of what we loosely call 
protoplasm. And when we hit the “living” 
substance that is not yet even a cell, we so 
far know nothing. For instance, as an easy 
one, I understand that the white of an egg 
and rattlesnake poison are the same so far 
as the chemist can tell, but practically they 
vary considerably. Also the same in the in- 
organic, when we see that butter, the dia- 
mond, the lead in your pencil, pure coal and 
several other everyday things are practi- 
cally pure carbon. I have never yet seen a 
satisfactory definition of “sex,’ and doubt 
if one can be worded till we know more 
about it. 

But what has all this to do with a pretty 
girl in a hammock on a moonlight night in 
June! Nothing. The biological thoughts 
that roll in the back of a man’s mind as he 
watches the demure pout has nothing to do 
with the sweet verbal nothings with which 
he fancies he is tickling her pearly ear, for 
to know and to do are two different things. 
One thing is sure, if the rest is lies, as wise 
old Omar says, she is master of the situa- 
tion, and by laying spider thread after spi- 
der thread across us she is smilingly weav- 
ing her cable, and the only escape from 
Sampson’s fate is to plunge, recklessly and 
ruthless of all wreckage in the path—don’t 
wait for your hat!—straight for the horizon. 
And when at last you are out of that— 
here she is again, smiling as ever with that 
“you-can’t-catch-me” air! No use; you, 
man, you can’t escape her. 

It is your destiny to serve the Her, either 
directly as her mate or indirectly in the 
gathering, sorting and _ distributing of 
knowledge. The two, by the way, interfere 
with each other, usually to a fatal extent. 
The male lives to serve the female. The 
female lives to serve the young. The young 
live to serve the race. The race lives to 
serve as food for other races, or as the 
Chinese say, “Man eat duck, duck eat worm, 
worm eat man,” and so on around the end- 
less circle. And here we meet the paradox 
that is the flaming sword at the end of 
every line of human thought: Why these 
races, endlessly climbing in the dark on 
one another’s blood and bones, able to live 
only by taking life from one another. why 
all this is so, who shall say? Shakespeare 
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divided life into seven ages; he had better eaten. No matter what is to be the destiny 
have made them four, as the first act of of the races, for the individual of any race, 
life is to be bred, the second is to eat, the be he man or microbe, it is indeed an end- 
third is to breed and the fourth is to be less chain. 








To a Coyote 


Howl! you gaunt and slinking coward! 

Your fangs gleam white in the moonlight’s glare 
You only come when the night is eerie, 

And you haven’t the nerve to take a dare! 
Snarl! You ornery, loose-skinned varmint— 

You hate a man with the hate of hell. 


You steal away like a cur—you haven’t 
One good trait for a man to tell! 

But hold! What right have I to curse you? 
You of the plains and forsaken slough. 

Since time began you’ve been driven, hounded, 
From haunts that were made by God for you! 

Perhaps—who knows——you’re snarling, hating, 
And readiness to turn and start 

To some far clump of woods are only 
Because of the hate within my heart! 


—WILL F. GRIFFIN, 





























A BLUE GROUSE PHOTOGRAPHED CLOSE ENOUGH TO HIT WITH A CLUB, 


But you couldn’t kill it at this season, even if you saw it so close, as it is a mounted specimen The 
photograph was sent us by Wm. Erpenbach, who mounted the bird. 
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For Figureheads Only 
By Chauncey Thomas. 


Those who like mathematics love it; 
those who don’t like it hate it. Although 
of course it is practically impossible to 
write anything—except a check—that inter- 
ests every one, yet to cover as much ground 
as possible, this is written for the mathema- 
ticians of Outdoor Life—those whose cal- 
culations in this magazine prove that they 
love the science of sciences; yet this is ded- 
icated to those who “just hate figures,” the 
women folks, and to one in particular. 

First, we will have a little problem, clear 
as crystal to one class of designers, and as 
thick as mud to still another, and perhaps 
more subtile, class who are also designers, 
even if they do deny the soft impeachment. 
Now for the problem: 

“One little triangle on two little feet, 
Then a big triangle whose tops do not meet, 
Another small triangle standing well braced 

And thus is your name mathematically 

traced.” 


For many moons, my dear _ Copper- 
crowned Exponent, hast thou been enticing 
me to pen thee poetry in some form or 
other, and the above is about the best that 
I can invent. If it were (not “was’’) con- 
structed of curves, it would be more life- 
like—that I admit—but as my poetry par- 
takes more of the cactus than of the rose, 
it will usually be found, I fear, that when I 
boil over, verbally speaking, that the final 
result is all too liable to be purely mathe- 
matical; in fact, some might be found so 
unkindly truthful as to say mechanical. But 
mathematics has its beauties, as nothing 
can be beautiful without proportion, and 
mathematics is nothing but pure proportion. 
Take “exponent,” for example: Of course 
you “took” exponents in school, but I doubt 
if you learned till right now that an expo- 
nent is a small figure high up on the right 
side that multiplies its principal as many 
times as it has power? To reduce mathe- 
matics to a set of rules is like reducing 
manner to a set of rules; it can’t be done, 
as rules are only the skeleton of anything. 

Being feminine-minded, of course you 
cannot be expected to understand mathe- 
matics; in fact, the whole of womankind is 
eternally engaged in trying to make 1 plus 
1 equal 1, in spite of the fact that the census 
figures show that it equals about 4%, plus 
or minus. On the other hand, a real he- 
mathematican would figure all day and half 
the night on how to divide five different- 
sized apples among six people equally, when 


any woman would solve the problem in half 
an hour by making apple sauce. And be- 
tween mathematics and apple sauce, give 
me apple sauce. Sensible woman. 

All of which recalls how I lost my faith, 
mathematically speaking, in womankind: 
It was in my early youth. A certain Miss 
Jxvenus when trying to teach me spelling 
had requested my juvenile assistance in de- 
fining “happiness.” “Two pups,” I prompt- 
ly answered, and when the uproar subsided 
I was sentenced to stay in. Now, as a pupil 
in the public schools, as we all know, is net 
allowed to think, and as humor there is a 
crime, I became a good little parrot and 
repeated — about 4:30 p. m.—that “happl- 
ness is a state of thus and so,” just as the 
book said it was. Fancy making a pupil 
unhappy so that he could define happiness! 
A parrot of wax glued to a wooden phono- 
graph and crowned with a zero, with 
“marks” for the motto, might well be put 
above the main entrance of every public 
school. 

But I got even. Next day the same acid 
creature had me in mathematics, or what 
she imagined was mathematics. I was born 
with more minus quantities (maybe minus 
qualities?) than she ever knew. As Pope 
says: “I lisped in numbers, for tue numbers 
came,” and number is only a part of mathe- 
matics, position being of equal importance; 
in other words, time and space. (When you 
come up let me know!) 

Anyhow, next day she asked, or rather 
ordered: “Define minus one,” and I calmly 
answered, “An old maid.” When the riot 
was over I was sent to the principal to have 
my soul scrubbed. She would rather have 
tanned my pants, I think—and I recall that 
that was also my opinion at the time—but 
she let me off easy. She was a widow. Of 
course both come under the same definition, 
but I thought my version was a trifle the 
more clear, so I gave it. Maybe the widow 
was secretly pleased; I don’t know, but I 
distinctly remember that the old maid was 
not. Now, if there are better definitions 
for those two terms—although they are 
somewhat opposite, I will admit—than were 
punished out of a certain quizzical-eyed 
school boy some twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, I have not yet discovertd them, and I 
am still open to suggestions. Any? 

You may have smiled at all this, thinking 
I am joking? Let us see. A quarter of a 
century after I sat in the private office of 
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a banker, a graduate of Ann Arbor, and one 
of the brightest minds I know. He cannot 
keep his own books, and would be at the 
mercy of a skilled accountant; he makes 
money by instinct, just as some men sing— 
and as I can do neither—the same as I took 
to the three Rs—‘Riten, Readen and Rith- 
matic’—by instincts inborn and unlearn- 
able. Yet that man is a natural mathema- 
tician; his trouble is that he was crammed 
with rules and wrote instead of being 
taught mathematics. The teacher made 
the fatal mistake of trying to put mathe- 
matics into him instead of getting mathe- 
matics out of him, for all the teachers of 
the world cannot put anything into a pupil; 
all they can do is to uncover and allow to 
unfold in logical order that which is al- 
ready in a pupil. 

This keen-minded banker and I were talk- 
ing of bookkeeping, and in a few strokes of 
a pencil and without putting down a single 
figure, I showed him its basic principle, 
simply by means of a circle and a few 
straight lines I drew a picture, or what is 
practically the same thing, made a map, of 
every set of books ever kept. He saw it in 
a flash. “With that any one could keep 
the accounts of any business from a peanut 
stand to the Steel Trust,’ was the way he 
aptly phrased it. He was right. 

“But I don’t understand mathematics,” he 
added. “It is so illogical. Now, take minus 
one (—1) for example: How can anything 
be less than nothing (0)?” 

“When a man has no debts and no dollars 
his financial standing is zero,” I answered. 
“When he has no money but owes one dol- 
lar, then his financial standing is ———” 

“Minus one; I see,” broke in my financial 
friend. “And if he has a dollar and no 
debts, then his standing is plus one,” he 
added with the appropriative conviction 
that is one of the characteristics of a nat- 
ural money-maker. 

“In other words,” I hastened to say, 
“debts, debits, below zero, below sea level; 
in short, below any agreed-on standard in 
anything is simply ‘minus,’ or ‘minus quan- 
tities,’ if you prefer the term; and, on the 
other hand, all things above the line, so to 
speak, are ‘plus,’ or ‘plus quantities’—call 
them ‘negative’ and ‘positive,’ if you want 
to—it all depends on what you are talking 
of, the terms all mean practically the same 
thing.” 

We are too much given to thinking in 
terms instead of things; to call a thing by 
several different—and often opposite — 
names does not change its character one 
iota, nor does calling several different 
things by the same name make them in the 
least alike. One cannot have brains with- 
out memory, but one may very easily have 
a great memory without practically any 
brains, and by brains here I mean the power 
to reason. A phonograph has a good mem- 
ory but no brains. And our teachers and 
our schools are more given to making pu- 
pils into phonographs and into parrots 
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rather than within the crowning skull to 
incubate the soaring-pinioned eagle of rea- 
soning—the power to remember, the power 
to observe, the power to compare the two, 
and on this comparison to base a course 
of action. Like a chain, the child or man 
is no stronger mentally than the least un- 
folded of these three elements that com- 
bined we all reasoning. 

Then I put my banker friend up on the 
carpet, a place where he is instinctively 
fond of putting others, by the way. I made 
him toe a mark—also another little inborn 
habit of his—but now was my turn. Under 
orders he took one step backwards, studied 
his toes and called it “minus one.” Three 
steps forward from where he then stood, 
a profound cogitation, with many prolonged 
observations of his shoes and that chalk 
mark, and he ventured, “Plus two. Cor- 
rect. Back and forth he walked, as de- 
lighted as a chorus girl in her first tights, 
and all the time working out more and 
more complicated problems in plus and mi- 
nus quantities. 

““C. T.,’” he sighed as he finally sat 
down, “the trouble with my teachers in col- 
lege was that they tried to put mathematics 
into my head. I see that they should have 
put it into my feet.” 

He reminded me somewhat of Johnny in 
the following story: 

Johnny was sent to study mathematics, 
and the teacher told him that it was a true 
science. “For instance,” she said, “if it 
takes one man twelve days to build a house, 
then twelve men can build it in one day.” 

Johnny replied: “And 288 men will build 
it in an hour, 17,z80 in a minute, 1,036,800 
men will put it up in a second. Now, I 
don’t believe they could build even a single 
brick in that time. Again, if one ship can 
cross the Atlantic in twelve days, twelve 
ships should be able to cross it in one day. 
I don’t believe that, either, so I’m not going 
to study mathematics.” 

Now, just to prove “mathematics is an ex- 
act science” let us glance at a certain amus- 
ing algebraic paradox that puzzled me 
greatly for about an hour when I was a 
school boy. It runneth thus: 

(The number 1 being understood before 
all single quantities.) 

x=P; 
x =PForx Xf; 
(x+r) (x—r) (x —r)r. 

Cancelling the two quantities x—r, as 
their division is equal—that is, they balance 
each other, there is left 

xX +Pr=<-X; 
x+*xXx x; 
2x =X; 
therefore, 2 = 1. 

“Figures don’t lie, but liars can figure,” 
especially when it comes to speculation, 
comparing the war strength of nations, the 
recoil and killing power of guns or proving 
that barbed and baited proposition that 
“two can live as cheaply as one.” 











JACQUES SUZANNE AND HIS DOG TEAM. 


THE LEADER IS SHOWN ON THE LEFT. 


Eskimo Dogs Kept in New York City 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read a ques- 
tion in the August issue: “Can a man 
walk down a deer?” Non c’est impossible. 
Having used horses on expeditions in South 
America, and Eskimo dogs and reindeers in 
the Arctic regions, my opinion is that in a 
long and steady journey, under normal con- 
ditions, a man stands no chance. I have not 
kept records of the speed of our horses and 
reindeers, although they were all selected 
animals; but I remember that the members 
of our expedition had been chosen among 
young and speedy men, and they were using 
all their moral and physical energy in order 
to keep pace with the loaded animals. In 
regard to teams of Eskimo dogs and teams 
of wolves, which I have used also, whether 
harnessed to sledges or cars, I will be more 
definite: No man can outfoot them, no 
matter what is the distance and speed re- 
quired. 

During last winter I gave in the presence 
of sportsmen a demonstration of the speed 
and endurance of a dog team. The team 
was not forced, and still they bettered all 
records, I enclose a photograph of the team 
taken yesterday, especially for Outdoor 
Life; also a clipping which will explain bet- 
ter than my poor English. 

Naturally, methods of feeding, training 
and loading were not given for publication, 
as I hope some time to participate in the 
big Alaskan race and get the benefit of my 
experiments. 

It is too bad your magazine is not pub- 
lished every week instead of every month; 
it is most interesting. 

New York. JACQUES SUZANNE. 


We have made an extract from the clip- 
ping Mr. Suzanne sent us from the New 
York Sun, as follows: 

“It seems almost beyond belief that just 
out of rifle range of Broadway there is the 
fastest pack of Eskimo dogs in the world, 
but M. Suzanne is convinced that with all 
the advantages of living in the Far North 
there is not a pack in the country that can 
outfoot the seven champions he guards so 
zealously. His ambition now is to take 
these New York dogs to Alaska and com- 
pete in the sledding derby for which $10,000 
is offered each year in a race from Nome 
to Candle. That he can win this prize the 
young Frenchman is confident. In the one 
real snowstorm of the past winter he took 
his noted team out for a trial, sending them 
408 miles, which is the distance of the big 
race. 

“Everything was against fast time, for 
the soft snow yields no grip to the run- 
ner, such as is obtained on the hard snow 
surface of the North. To offset this as 
much as possible the runners were iced and 
the sled heavily loaded, which, of course, 
meant more weight for the dogs to draw. 
The dogs gave some trouble, too, as they 
considered children playing on their sleds 
as strange animals that should be hunted. 
In spite of these difficulties M. Suzanne 
kept the dogs under such gZood control and 
had them in such fine condition that he bet- 
tered the best record made in the great 
Alaskan contest by half a mile for every 
hour the dogs ran.” 
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Trapping 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With the approach 
of cold weather thousands of pelt hunters, 
distributed from one extremity of America 
to another, will plan the capture of fur-bear- 
ing animals. Some will be_ professional 
trappers; others schoolboys—principally in 
rural districts. Yet each will add his share 
to the season’s catch, the value of which has 
already been estimated at over $20,000,000. 

It is a fact that every specie of fur-bearers 
is decreasing at an alarming rate, with the 
possible exception of the muskrat, and that 
unless the pelt hunters themselves realize 
this at once—unless they, so to speak, co 
operate with each other to protect these 
animals, soon there will be no more to trap. 
There is one effective way, and that is for 
no one to trap until pelts are prime, and to 
stop when they grade poor. The profes- 
sional pelt hunter blames the amateur for 
early trapping; the amateur blames the pro- 
fessional. I have found both to be in error, 
yet it is the experienced trapper, as a rule, 
who, overcome by a greed for a large catch, 
sets forth first with his traps in the fall, ana 
when this is known the whole army of other 
pelt hunters in the neighborhood follow his 
example. 

As a general rule I would say: Do not 
trap before November nor after March. Of 
course in the North some pelts are prime 
earlier in the season; in the South later. One 
must use his judgment in these matters, re- 
membering that one pelt of first quality is 
worth more, nine times out of ten, than six 
which grade as “No. 3.” 

A trapping ground should be chosen early 
in the fall. Go over the territory you have 
chosen carefully, locating as many dens as 
possible. Watch these until the time comes 
to place out your traps. Then you can make 
good sets, in the least possible time. 

We will pass over the primitive methods 
of trapping—the snare and the deadfall— 
with scarcely a word. The former is still 
used successfully by those who take the 
lynx; the latter method is almost unknown. 
Some trappers use it, of course, but the steel 
trap has, pvactically speaking, relegated 
both the snayve and deadfall. 

The question of traps is important. Per- 
sonally I prefer the Sargent brand, because 
of their broad, flat jaws, which will not 
break the animal’s leg when it springs upon 
it. Animals fairly caught will seldom escape 
if the leg bone is not broken, and it is for 
this reason that I think the Sargent un- 
equaled. Of course there are other good 
brands upon the market, all of which, no 
doubt, will give good satisfaction. 

I will not attempt to influence you as to 
the proper sizes of traps for the different 
animals you wish to catch. I will say, how- 
ever, that it is a good plan to purchase 


those which the maker recommends, and 
later, if smaller or larger traps are found 
better—and they are sure to be—you can 
easily change from one to the other with 
very little inconvenience. 

How many traps should one get? That is 
a question I cannot answer, except in a gen 
eral way. Employ all the traps you can suc 
cessfully attend to and no more. The bigger 
game you are after the fewer your traps. 
More can be used in level country than in 
territory which is rough, ete. Often a horse, 
a boat, a bicycle or a motorcycle can be 
used to advantage in “running the line.’ 
Considering all these things, one must, in 
order to be successful, bear in mind that a 
dozen sets well made and attended to will 
bring, on the average, more money to the 
pelt hunter than fifty traps which are not. 

New traps should not be set. They should 
be rusted first. Then they may be colored 
with a stain, if desired, made by immersing 
them in a boiling mixture of walnut husks 
and water. Traps may be whitened for 
snow sets by dipping them in boiling water 
and lime. 


RACCOON AND OPOSSUM. 


The raccoon and opossum are quite hard 
to take successfully in traps. Their habits 
are much alike and both prefer wooded 
country near flowing water. While the flesh 
of both the ‘coon and ‘possum is considered 
a delicacy by many, I would say that when 
thev are caught in steel traps they are unfit 
for food. 

The raccoon is a strong animal. While I 
rarely give advice as to the size of traps to 
use, I will say that for this fur-bearer noth 
ing smaller than the No. 1% should be set 
T have caught them in weaker traps, but the 
beginner will have the best success with the 
larger sizes Do not stake sets: a rock or 
small log is best to fasten them to. And let 
me also add: Do not employ a bit of soft 
wood unless the chain of the trap is fastened 
very securely. I have known many instances 
where valuable pelts were lost, the animals 
escaping by the use of their teeth. 

As I said previously, both the raccoon and 
opossum make their home in timbered coun 
try, near flowing water. The latter animal 
is especially fond of thick woods and brush 
It is not found in great numbers north of 
Iowa, yet in the southern sections of Amer- 
ica it is very numerous. The raccoon is 
found both in the North and South. 

Practically speaking, sets made for both 
the ‘coon and ’possum are identical with 
those used for taking the skunk and civet 
cat. There is one exception, however. The 
raccoon may be taken very frequently witha 
water set: the skunk and civet rarely, if 
ever. And, by the way, the water set is the 
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more practical for the amateur to use. There- 
fore, whenever it is possible, place all traps 
in water. The raccoon, it is to be remem- 
bered, is much harder to take than either 
the skunk or civet. So is the ’possum for 
that matter. 

Search along the mouths of small creeks 
for signs of the raccoon. Its track resem- 
bles that made by the foot of a baby, 
only, of course, the fur-bearer’s are much 
smaller. In the shallow water, but a short 
distance from shore, build a small pen of 
rocks, at the entrance of which set a trap. 
In the back part of the pen place a stick 
upon which has been fixed a dried herring. 
The bait should be just above the water. 

Natural places may often be discovered 
between rocks, etc., for traps. Often excava- 
tions will have to be scooped out for sets. 
If the water will not cover them, conceal 
very carefully. Use a covering natural to 
the place. By this I mean do not use green 
leaves or grass if the trap has been placed 
on bare ground. 

Curious as the fact may seem, the ’coon 
will frequently investigate bright objects, 
such as tin, ete. Often a piece of bright 
metal or a looking-glass placed near a trap 
set in water will get a pelt. 

Around hollow logs, near roots of old 
trees, etc., are ideal places for sets. If bait 
is used, select fish, clams and honey. All 
of these are good. 

Traps concealed in paths which the ani- 
mals use in visiting cornfields often take 
many pelts, provided the sets are made care- 
fully. This method of trapping requires con- 
siderable skill, however, and should not be 
undertaken by the young trapper if the sets 
can be made in water, with chances of equal 
success. Remember this when after the 
raccoon. 

Pen sets may be employed to good advan- 
tage in taking the opossum. Traps placed in 
leaves, over which meat baits have been sus- 
pended, are especially good. 

The raccoon should be skinned open, that 
is, cut down the belly. The ‘possum should 
be cased, like the skunk and civet cat. 


FOX, WOLF, LYNX AND MARTEN. 


The fox and wolf are among the hardest 
of all fur-bearers to catch. Their sense of 
smell is so well developed, their cunning is 
so great, that even professional pelt hunters 
have difficulty in taking them. 

Nothing but the best traps should be used 
—genuine Sargents or some other of high 
grade. Remember, too much care cannot be 
exercised; traps should be well smoked be- 
fore they are placed out, so that all human 
scent upon them will be destroyed. Further, 
sets should be made with gloves which have 
been dipped in blood. These should be used 
for no other purpose than that of placing 
out traps. All sets should be fastened to a 
clog—a heavy object which will hinder an 


animal’s progress rather than hold it firmly 
in one place. Bear all these things in mind 
when after the fox or wolf; be sure that 
everything is as natural after as before the 
traps are placed. 

Find the carcass of an animal which either 
the fox or wolf have been visiting. Around 
this conceal one or two traps. The contents 
of the dead animal’s stomach will, when 
powdered, make excellent covering. As a 
general rule, make sets just before a heavy 
rain or snow. In the latter case the traps 
should be placed so that they will spring 
when covered, by sheltering them from 
drifts, naturally, of course. Do not make 
the mistake of using too many traps in one 
place, as the larger the number the easier 
they can be discovered. 

Wild, cold nights are best for taking the 
wolf. 

On a prairie dog mound dig down and con- 
ceal a trap. Under the pan place a wad of 
cotton or wool so that the fine dirt will not 
hinder it from springing. In most cases a 
piece of brown paper placed over the trap 
before the dirt is used to conceal it wil) 
make the Set more effective. The clog— 
a stone is ideal—must be buried also, just 
beneath the trap. Bacon rinds should be 
placed near a set of this kind. 

Natural places are frequently found be- 
tween logs, rocks, trees, etc. Traps placed 
in these spots usually bring good results. 
No bait of any kind is needed; success de- 
pends upon the clever concealment of the 
sets. 

Haul out on the prairie a load of manure, 
and heap it into a mound. On the top of 
this conceal a trap. Strange as the fact may 
seem, many pelts will be taken by this set, 
even though no bait is used. A wolf passing 
the manure pile will almost invariably climb 
to the top, out of curiosity. 

The camp-fire set is one employed by 
many professionals with good results. A 
trap is concealed in a likely locality for 
wolves, carefully covered, and then straw 
or grass burned over it. Meat is thrown into 
the flames. The smell of this will attract 
the animals: they will dig into the ashes and 
be caught. Of all the sets for wolves, this 
is one of the most successful. 

Snow sets for both the fox and wolf may 
be made along the lines already suggested. 
Traps used for this purpose should be whit- 
ened by dipping them into a mixture of boil- 
ing lime and water. 

Hang a dead chicken in a tree. Conceal 
several traps within a few feet of the bait. 
Do no approach at all until an animal is 
caught, as the bait will be most attractive 
when rotting. This is a good set for fox. 

The lynx and marten are inhabitants of 
the North. Unlike the fox ‘and wolf, both 
are easy to take. Fish oil—it can be made 
by rotting fish in a jar—should be used 
freely for these animals, both as trail scent 

















































































and in sets. Meat bait will not give good 
results, because when frozen it does not at- 
tract the animals as a rule. Also the Whis- 
key Jack, a bird peculiar to the North, will 
rob the sets almost as fast as they are baited 
with flesh. For the marten especially bait 
should be used. It can follow the scent for 
miles. 

Make sets for the marten like those de- 
scribed for mink. The animals have very 
little fear of traps and can readily be taken. 

Traps set on fallen trees, etc., when prop 
erly baited, always bring good results. In 
thick underbrush, etc., is the best place to 
look for signs of the animals. 

In or near swamps are ideal places to 
trap the lynx. A snare is, perhaps, the best 
method of taking the animals. This set 
should be made as follows: Select a path 
between two swamps, etc., or places from 
which the animals travel to and fro. Con- 
struct a snare, using a strong cord or fine 
wire for the loop. Beat down a trail through 
the snow, so that the animal following it 
will get into the noose. 

A peculiar fact about the lynx is that once 
fairly caught—no matter how small the trap 
—it rarely, if ever, gets away. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 


Thousands of dollars are lost each year 
by carelessness in handling pelts. The chief 
offenders are beginners, for rarely, if ever, 
does a professional prepare his furs in any 
but the best way. 

Skins should be removed from the car- 
casses of the animals as soon after they are 
caught as possible. Some trappers, for in- 
stance, will wait until they have an accumu- 
lation of animals, leaving them lay around 
for days, because they hate to skin the car- 
casses and stretch the furs until they have 
a number of pelts. The ones who do this 
need not complain if their skins, even 
though caught in “prime season,” are graded 
as No. 2 and No. 3. After an animal has 
been dead longer than twenty-four hours 
there is always danger of its pelt turning 
blue—not grading as first quality. The ma- 
jority of “hair slipped’ furs—those on which 
the hair may be pulled out in bunches—are 








A puppy sneaked behind a mule, 
Exploring, and said, “Sniff?” 
His finish, if ’twere told by rule, 
In prose would start with “Biff!” 


Biff! 


A tenderfoot began to “cuss” 
His guide while on a cliff 

Reporters, writing up the fuss, 
Employed that same word—‘Biff!” 





A poet took some verses to 
An office, saying: 
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caused by not removing the pelts soon 
enough after the bearers were dead. It is 
easier to remove a skin when the carcass 
is warm; most disagreeable when cold and 
stiff. This paragraph suggests another 
thought: Visit all traps set for small fur- 
bearers once a day. Aside from the humane 
feature, it pays in dollars and cents. 

Furs should be skinned with a sharp knife, 
so that the edges of the pelts will not be 
ragged. Then they should be stretched 
either over board or steel stretchers. The 
latter—they are made for most of the 
smaller animals but not for the larger—are 
best, since they give uniformity of shape and 
dry the skins quicker than do the wooden 
ones. If boards are used, fashion them the 
shape of the furs, using tacks to keep the 
skins properly stretched. 

Never dry pelts over a fire nor in the sun. 
Choose a cool, dry place, in which there is 
plenty of fresh air. yreen pelts—those 
which are not dried—never bring the best 
prices. Fur dealers prefer that you do not 
ship them. 

Salt should not be used on any of the 
smaller pelts if they are intended for market. 
All flesh, fat, etec., should be removed from 
the hides. This can best be done just after 
they are stretched, with a dull knife. 

Furs should be sent by express. Small 
shipments, up to four pounds in weight, go 
best by mail. Always notify your dealers, in 
case furs are not sold at home, of your ship 
ment. Your name and address should be 
both on the inside and outside of the pack- 
age. Burlap is an ideal covering for express 
packages: tough paper will serve for mail 
consignments. 

Traps should be examined at the end of 
the season, then washed and dipped, if pos- 
sible, into tallow grease. This will preserve 
them until the next year, so that they will 
be ready to set upon short notice. 

Unless you are able to judge the values 
of furs, I believe it would be best to ship 
them to some reliable dealer. Any dealer 
advertising in “Outdoor Life” will pay you 
all your skins are worth, for unless he were 
reputable he could not get space in this 
magazine. GEO. J. THIESSEN. 
Iowa. 






“lf——_” 


That’s all he said. His exit cue 


Was Biff! 
Biff! 


BIFF! 
CHARLES H. MEIERS. 












































Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. Such information 


will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the 


premises. It is not our intention to divert 


such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 
formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 





The Weight of Our Biggest Bears 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For some years I 
have been much interested in bears, and for 
a long time have in my own quiet way been 
looking up through every available source 
reliable information concerning their hab- 
its, ete., and especially information as to 
size and weight. I hope that the publica- 
tion of the story by L. L. Bales, “The Big- 
gest of the Big Bears,’ in June Outdoor 
Life, will be the means of throwing light 
on this interesting subject. 

You will note in Mr. Bales’ letter that he 
says that Dr. Anderson’s bear was the larg- 
est bear he ever “saw weighed.” You will 
also recall that in former published ac- 
counts of this bear it was stated that the 
“weight of the bear was estimated” (seales 
were broken), and as Mr. Bales helped to 
“estimate” it, it seems strange that “at this 
late date, and at the time when you are 
starting a crusade for absolute facts as to 
measurements, weights, etc., that Mr. Bales 
should come out and say that the bear re- 
ferred to was the largest he “ever saw 
weighed in the presence of witnesses.” 

I have always believed (and, in fact, do 
now) that the doctor and his. party 
“guessed” pretty close to the weight of the 
bear. At the same time, it is very easy to 
miss it a few hundred pounds either way. 

About the time you published an account 
of Dr. Anderson’s bear you may remember 
publishing the weight of the Admiralty Is- 
land bear that is in the Bronx Park, N. Y., 
the statement being made that it went 
something over 1,200 pounds, and in this 
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connection the enclosed letter may be of 
interest. 

Tenakee, Alaska, my residence town, is 
a southeastern Alaska health resort (hot 
springs). There is always a bunch of 
“sour doughs” on hand from all parts of 
Alaska, especially from the westmost points 

Kadiak, Seward, etc., and interior Alaska. 
They come and go each week; that is, of 
course, some do. One fellow just left a few 
weeks since for Kadiak, where he has a 
ranch and where he has lived for a number 
of years. 

In the past few years I have seen and 
talked with scores of miners and prospec- 
tors from Kadiak, and the same applies to 
nearly every portion of Alaska, from Nome 
to Ketchikan, and from Juneau to St. Mi- 
chaels, via the White Pass, Dawson and the 
Yukon River—men who I believe were not 
disposed to exaggerate, and not hunters, 
have told me of thirteen, fourteen and even 
sixteen-foot bear skins. One fellow had an 
1,800-pound bear—actual weight. 

A fur buyer who visits here often and 
who I know quite well, who has lived about 
and traveled this same territory for some 
twenty-five to twenty-eight years, can tell 
some “true stories” (?) that wiil make 
you “sit up and take notice.” So when 
I “take stock” of what I have heard 
and add to it what little I have seen and 
what I know to be the truth as to the 
weights, etc., of Alaskan bears, I hardly 
know “where I am at;” and with many 
others, I am especially anxious to know the 
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actual weight of one of our largest speci- 
mens when hog fat; for, notwithstanding 
my own experience and observation have 
led me to different conclusions from those 
entertained by Mr. Bales, in some points 
I think most of us will agree with his state- 
ment that a “big bear will vary from 300 
to 500 pounds in weight at different seasons 
of the year. 

With all due respect to the opinions of 
many, I see very little to support the state- 
ment that the Kadiak bear is the “largest 
carnivorous animal on earth,” or in fact, 
that he is “larger or fiercer than his broth- 
ers on many of the islands.” 

Men of brains and brawn who have lived 
in Alaska for a quarter of a century and 
have prospected Kadiak and other islands 
and know all their conditions as intimately 
as S. N. Leek knows “Jackson Hole,” tell 
me that the Kadiak bears and others “to 
the westward” compare in size, etc., to 
those of southeastern Alaska—say Admir- 
alty Island. 

“Distant pastures look green,’ and the 
Alaska Peninsula is a long way from Se- 
attle; besides, those bears have “the repu- 
tation”—hence our sporting friends rush 
“hellwards to the West.” 

After all, it is surprising that we know 
so little concerning the actual weight of a 
big fat bear, and as stated, I hope your ef- 
forts will succeed in bringing out valuable 
information concerning them. 

Alaska. HERBERT LEE. 

Believing that Dr. Anderson’s own ex- 
planation of how his bear was weighed will 
be of interest in connection with Mr. Lee’s 
valuable article, we append herewith a let- 
ter written by Dr. Anderson and dated De- 
cember 18, 1909, covering this subject, this 
letter having been written to Dr. W. T. 
Hornaday of New York in answer to a ques- 
tion on the weight of this bear: 

“As to the weight of the bear: We had 
in our outfit two pairs of scales of the kind 
advertised in Outdoor Life, known as the 
Outdoor Life hunting scales. We had one 
pair with us the day I killed my bear. On 
using them we found the indicator, or dial 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I find much infor- 
‘mation and pleasure in all the articles con- 
tained in your valuable magazine, and those 
which are uninstructive are pleasureful of 
such sane and safe-privileged and licensed 
lies as aids digestion and help forget our 
overdrafts. Some of the amusing contrib- 
utors are those containing divergent views 
on the standard of the true sportsman. Who 
is a real and true sportsman, anyway? Is 
he one who calls the cunning moose to such 
nearby distance as to be able to reach his 
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that points to the number of pounds, was 
bent or injured in packing, so it would not 
work. The packer we had with us worked 
in shambles for_a number of years, and 
daily would take quarters of beef weighing 
at least 200 pounds and shoulder them and 
carry them and place on the block, yet he 
could not shoulder a hind quarter of this 
bear. After three trials he gave it up and 
declared it weighed more than 200 pounds. 
The same effort was made with the fore 
quarters. From this we estimated that the 
carcass would weigh at least what I stated. 
After taking the skin to camp and hang- 
ing same up to dry twenty-four hours, it 
weighed one hundred and thirty-five pounds. 
The largest bear the guide ever saw 
weighed was one weighing 1,265 pounds, 
and my bear hide measured five inches 
longer than that bear. I have a signed 
statement from the guide that my bear 
weighs 1,300 pounds. You doubtless can 
approximate from the weight of the skin, 
if above estimate is anywhere near correct. 
I am sure all the measurements are correct 
unless the forty-eight inches at shoulders 
is short, as you suggested. His huge body 
was well settled in the snow at time of 
measuring. I would deem it a favor if you 
would write me if you think we have over 
estimated the weight.”’ 


We also append a letter written to Mr 
Lee from the New York Zoological Society 
concerning the weight of the big bear in 
the Bronx Park, New York: 

“New York, May 8, 1915 
“Mr. Herbert Lee, Chicagof Island, Ten 
akee, Alaska: 

“Dear Sir Replying to your letter of 
some time ago in regard to the weight of 
our Alaskan brown bear from Admiralty 
Island, I beg to advise that this bear is 
about 13 years old and weighs in the neigh- 
borhood of 800 pounds. 

“Of course, we do not know the exact 
weight, but I think this estimate is pretty 
close, sufficiently so to answer your pur 
pose. Yours very truly, 


“H. R. MITCHELL, Chief Clerk.’ 






horns or stroke his whiskers—or is he one 
who slips and slides and skulks and sneaks 
upon the unsuspecting fellow while he is 
thinking about something else, and then 
shoots him from behind like “an assassin 
in the night.” And as a by-product of these 
remarks, which moose is the deadest? 
after each moose is dead. 

Not many weeks ago a man in whom | 
had always trusted, who bears the reputa 
tion of being absolutely honest in his con- 
victions and who is regarded as a man of 
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great conservatism and sober judgment, sat 
in my office. I asked him this question. 
The man said, “He who hunts his game for 
meat—who kills just enough for his needs, 
and who will not kill any game for any 
other reason or motive, is a true sports- 
man.” Now, that was funny, sure. Then 
I said to him: “The Indians did this long, 
long ago, but they are about all dead.” Then 
he told me, “that in his judgment the true 
sportsmen were like the Indians—all the 
good, true ones were dead ones.” I have 
thought about this a great deal since. For 
instance, is he a true sportsman who will 
travel from New York to the wilderness, 
hire a guide to help him butcher a moose 
(either by calling him like his kind or 
sneaking up on him) just in order that he 
may take back with him the antlers to 
hang on the walls of his den? Is he a 
sportsman? I am just asking for informa- 
tion. The white man destroyed the buffalo 
for fun and for his hide; what’s the differ- 
ence? Were they sportsmen? 

The evening campfire, the hot stew, the 
pipe, the sighing tree tops, the spirit of the 
woods and that somewhat found in the for- 
est, indescribable, the call of the open, the 
echoes of ages ago when man lived and 
found his living amid the giant trees and 


tangled vines—is this not enough for our 
worship? 

But the true sportsman wants the horns— 
the antlers to adorn his home and remind 
him of blood and pain and torture. So that 
you must not call the moose to your hiding 
place; you must sneak up on him, and then 
when all is ready, kill him just as the 
butcher kills his ox. But seven times out 
of ten you don’t kill, but mayhap simply 
wound him, and you leave him to suffer and 
die in awful torture—for the sake of the 
horns. 

You must not kill many—just so many— 
so that next year you may wound and tor- 
ture more. Is this the true sportsman? I 
ask for guidance. Until I am enlightened I 
must agree with my friend that who kills 
“for his hide and tallow” is more of a 
“truer” sportsman than who kills to please 
his vanity and swell his ego. I wonder how 
much of the meat is left to wolves and var- 
mints after the kill. How many who kill 
sever the head and leave the carcass to 
worms. We all have our viewpoint, and 
what appears to us offtimes most flagrant 
is most commendable. But I would like for 
some one of your true sportsmen to tell me 
how it can be. I am open to conviction. 

Arkansas. W. B. SORRELLS. 


The Ptarmigan as a Game Bird 


Editor Outdoor Life:—So few sportsmen 
have an opportunity to become familiar 
with the ptarmigan that a short account of 
this fine grouse may be of interest to many 
of your readers. He is known scientifically 
as lagopus mutus, or lagopus rupestris, as 
the zoologists call him, the former name 
for the old world and the latter for the 
American form, although there are several 
varieties of the latter. One small species 
found in Alaska and British Columbia, lago- 
pus leucurus, is pure white, unlike the com- 
mon ptarmigan, which has the under feath- 
ers of the tail black. This is perhaps the 
most beautiful of the genus. A naturalist 
expedition in Alaska which I came in contact 
with offered $100 for a single specimen. I 
had eaten about $500 worth of such birds 
during the winter; can you beat that for 
epicureanism? 

The common ptarmigan is found almost 
anywhere in Alaska; in summer on the 
mountain sides and in winter in the valleys, 
where they feed on willow and alder buds. 
His summer coat is a rich chestnut brown, 
mottled with a darker brown, and in winter 
he vies with the ermine for royal white- 
ness. He is a beautiful example of pro- 
tective coloration, changing as the seasons 
change. It is difficult to distinguish him 
in the snow, so perfect is his harmony. 
The black under feathers of the tail do not 
show unless flying; his black, beady eyes 


and blunt bill look like twigs in the snow, 
as he will always be found where scattering 
brush projects above the snow. Here you 
may see a flock of them running along nip- 
ping the buds as they go. A prettier game 
bird I never saw. They are quite fearless, 
and as one can approach to within fifteen 
feet of them, naturally they are an easy 
prey to the hunter. They are mostly hunted 
with a .22 rifle and are shot sitting in the 
snow or running along. I have killed fif- 
teen birds in as many shots without stirring 
out of my tracks. 

Their tenacity of life is remarkable. 1 
have seen one rise and fly several hundred 


’ yards and drop dead in air, after being shot 


clean through the vitals. I remember 
shooting one that ran about forty feet in 
the snow with a small stream of blood pour- 
ing from each side; it then fell over dead. 
Examining it later I found it shot through 
the heart. I have killed them with legs and 
wings previously shot away and perfectly 
healed. 

They have many natural enemies, in spite 
of which their number seem enormous. 
These include weasel, marten, wolverine, 
fox, eagles, hawks and owls. I shot one 
once which got to its wings and then 
dropped dead in air, which was seized by 
an owl the moment it struck the ground. 
I came on the run, and as Mr. Owl was dis- 
posed to argue the case with me I kicked 
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him in the neck and dislocated his clavical 
vertebrae, a very ungentlemanly thing to 
do, I’ll admit, but then my dinner was at 
stake. 

Some persons defame them from a cul- 
inary standpoint. This is certainly due to 
lack of skill or knowledge in cooking them. 
The same persons would likely rip the skin 


THEM IN THE 


FOUR SEASONS: SPRING, SUM- 
AND WINTER. 


off, because it is quicker than picking them. 
Whatever fat they possess lies next the 
skin, and without it they are dry and taste- 
less. If pot roasted with bacon, onions, 
chili, peppers and bay leaves they are ten- 
der, juicy and deliciously flavored, and the 
equal of any grouse; but not every one can 
cook game like I can. 
Washington. F. LE ROI THURMOND 


Victory For the Feather Bill 


As noted in our last issue, the big men of 
game protection in the Far East have been 
fighting the proposed amendment to the 
feather bill in the senate—which amend- 
ment, as pointed out last month, would nul- 
lify the good points of the measure placed 
before congress by Messrs. Hornaday et al., 
and make the bill one of absolute useless- 
ness. The proposed bill is intended to stop 
the importation of birds’ feathers into this 
country, and reads as follows: 


“Provided, That the importation of aig- 
rettes, egret plumes or ‘osprey’ plumes, and 
the feathers, quills, heads, wings, tails, 
skins or parts cof skins, of wild birds, 
either raw or manufactured, and not for 
scientific or educational purposes, is hereby 
prohibited; but this provision shall not ap- 
ply to the feathers or plumes of ostriches, 
or to the feathers of domestic fowls of 
any kind.” 


But the vast influences of the feather 
trade, seeing the blow that this bill would 


deal to their business, prepared an amend- 
ment reading as follows: 


or plumes of birds com- 
as edible or pestifcerous.” 


“or the feathers 
monly recognized 
which would make void the good intentions 
of the bill. 

Just before going to press with this num- 
ber we received a wire from Dr. Hornaday 
advising that the work of him and his col- 
leagues had been successful, and that the 
bill in its original form had been favorably 
passed by the senate Democratic caucus. Dr, 
Hornaday’s wire is dated September 3 and 
reads as follows: 

“Victory! The senate Democratic caucus 
has voted to restore the house bird protec 
tive clause unchanged. Congratulations! 

“W. T. HORNADAY.” 

This news gives just cause for rejoicing 
among sportsmen the world over. When 
such strong financial influences as were op- 
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posed to the bill have been defeated, we 
should all feel proud of the hard working 
men in the East who have stood by their 


guns unflinchingly, and who have fought as 
stubbornly and as earnestly as if working 
for a personal gain. 


Erratum 


In our August issue we published a story 
of a deer and bear hunt in the Siskiyou 
Mountains by E. T. Merrill, one of our most 
valued contributors, who resides at Albany, 
Ore. As the Siskiyou Mountains are in both 
California and Oregon, and as the first few 
lines of the story are a little misleading in 
that they make it appear that the hunting 
was in California, we inadvertently entitled 
the article “A California Bear and Deer 


Hunt.” As a matter of fact, every member 
of the party was a resident of Oregon, and 
we have Mr. Merrill’s word that the hunt 
was in Oregon. It seems the party killed 
more game than is allowed in California, 
but kept strictly within the Oregon allow- 
ance. Our blunder in writing the heading 
caused much confusion among our readers, 
many of whom naturally resented the idea 
of violating the California laws. 


Game Notes 


The birth of ten calves in the buffalo 
herd maintained by the government on the 
Wichita national forest and game refuge, 
near Lawton, Okla., has been reported by 
the game warden in charge. The herd now 
contains a total of forty-eight head of full- 
blooded buffalo, of which twenty-seven are 
males and twenty-one females. All of the 
animals are in splendid condition. In 1907 
the American Bison Society donated to the 
federal government a nucleus herd of fif- 
teen animals, which had been bred and 
reared in the New York zoological park. 


EK. D. Beattie of Juneau, Alaska, an old 
Outdoor Life worker, is now engaged in the 
business of outfitting hunting parties to the 
Alaska game fields, and especially to the 
bear-hunting grounds on the islands near 
Juneau. 


The law forbidding the sale of deer car- 
casses in Alaska has been extended for an- 
other year, until August 15, 1914. The same 
official act which placed in operation the 
foregoing regulation at the same time short- 
ened the open goat season in Alaska, which 
for the coming year will be from August 1 
to February 1. 


Says the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Washington: “The current idea in relation 


to hawks and owls is erroneous. These 
birds are generally classed as thieves and 
robbers, whereas a large majority of them 
spend the greater part of their long lives 
in pursuit of injurious insects and rodents. 
The hawks work by day, the owls chiefly 
by night, so that the useful activities of 
the two classes are continued practically 
throughout the twenty-four hours. As many 
as 100 grasshoppers have been found in the 
stomach of a Swainson’s hawk, represent- 
ing a single meal; and in the retreat of a 
pair of barn owls have been found more 
than 3,000 skulls, 97 per cent which were of 
mammals, the bulk consisting of field mice, 
house mice and common rats.” 


D. C. McAlister of Montpelier, Idaho, 
writes of moose in Wyoming: “While 
working in the Medicine Bow Forest Re- 
serve last fall several of our party, includ- 
ing myself, came across tracks of several 
moose. I have never seen a moose, but 
three of our party having hunted them for 
many years proclaimed them moose tracks, 
and no amount of jibes could turn their 
heads. Although moose have not been seen 
in that vicinity for years, I readily believe 
that there might have been a few wander 
that far south (within, probably, thirty-five 
miles of the Colorado line).” 
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The Mountain Quail YY 
Far above Yosemites’ tow’ring domes 
This feathered prize in freedom roams, 
And on the heights, in solitude, 
All unafraid, brings forth its brood. 
The old backbone of Mother Earth 
Is his rugged home and place of birth; v 
O 


From the wilderness he wrests his food, 
The snow bush shelters him and brood. 


Far from the homes of men he lives, 
Free as the breath his Maker gives; 
Unconquered by a host of foes, 

The icy winds and drifting snows. 


‘Tis when autumn leaves, in gold and red. 
Hang and fall from the trees o’er head, 
That he’s full fledged and in his prime 
How I am longing for that time. 


He’s the epicurean dainty of all that flies, 

None but the hunter may win such prize; 

He surpasses the ambrosial food of ancient 
fable, 

When campfire-cooked and far from table. 


Oh, for a mountain quail fried luscious 
brown 

O’er glowing campfire, on virgin ground; 

With sourdough biscuits from old ‘‘dutch” 

No city epicure has tasted such. 


Or broiled, just to a shade and turn, 
Nut-brown and juicy, without scorch or burn, 
Then seasoned and buttered in tinny plate 
Was such a morsel ever ate? 


Go win, my friend, this feathered prize, 
Climb up and up toward the skies, 

Nor weary if the way be long, 

He’s only for the brave and strong. 


Rejoice as the towering heights you scale, 
No faint heart can win this quail; 

Life and vigor must fill your frame, 

If you’d be equal to the game. 


Grand old October will soon be here, 
The gladdest month of all the year, 

Because then I take the hunter’s trail 
And bag and eat more mountain quail. 


G. W. HARVEY, M.D 
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Open Seasons For Game in The United States and Canada, 1913 


(Compiled by T. S. Palmer, W. F. Bancroft 
and Frank L. Earnshaw). 


The table on the opposite page shows the 
open seasons for game in the United States 
and Canada arranged on a uniform plan. 
In its preparation the proposed regulations 
for the protection of migratory birds, which 
do not take effect until October 1, or on 
approval of the President, have been taken 
and the dates under 
regulations are inserted in  black- 
faced type. As the regulations have not 
yet been approved, the opening of the sea- 
son for 1913 under existing law has been 
indicated except that where a species is un- 
protected by state law, the season under the 

The seasons here 
seasons under both 
The first date of 
the open season and the first date of the 
close season are given, so that close sea- 


into consideration, 


these 


regulations is given. 


shown are the open 


federal and state laws. 


sons may be found by reversing the dates. 
When the season is closed for several years 
the first date on which shooting is permit- 
ted, as November 10, 1916, appears in the 
table. A few unimportant species and the 
numerous local exceptions in Wisconsin, 
Maryland, North Carolina, California, Flor- 
ida, Arkansas and Washington, have been 
omitted. The state laws of Maryland and 
the most general of the county laws of 
North Carolina have been followed. All the 
omitted seasons are published in “Game 
Laws for 1913,” except the county seasons 
of Maryland and North Carolina, which are 
published in posters of the Biological Sur- 
vey. These publications may be had free 
on application to the Secretary of Agricul- 
D. C. The term rabbit 
includes “hare” of the Canadian laws; quail, 
the bird known as “partridge” in the South; 
grouse, includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed 
grouse, ruffed grouse (known as “partridge” 


ture, Washington, 


in the North and “pheasant” in the South), 
and all other members of the family except 
prairie chickens, ptarmigan and sage hens; 
introduced pheasant is restricted to the Old 
World pheasants; and goose _ includes 
“brant.” States are arranged geographically 
and grouped under the two zones defined in 
the regulations for the protection of migra- 
tory birds (Biol. Cir. No. 92). 


*Laws of 1912 not received. Local ex- 
ceptions. tcertain species. °Males only. 
‘In New York the season opens or closes 
one day earlier when the opening or closing 
date falls on Sunday. 

eCalifornia.—Deer (males only): First 
and Third districts, August 15-November 1; 
Sixth district, August 15-September 16. 

fBritish Columbia.—South of lat. 55° sea- 
sons for Columbian deer, quail, grouse, 
prairie chicken, ptmarigan, pheasant, snipe, 
duck and goose are fixed by proclamation. 

oBear.—Alaska: Large brown bears, Oc- 
tober 1-July 2. 

hMoose, Sheep and Caribou.—Alaska: 
North of lat. 62°, August 1-December 11; car- 
ibou on the Kenai Peninsula, August 1, 1914. 
Quebec: Moose and deer, October 1-Decem- 
ber 1, in La Belle, Ottawa, Pontiac and 
Temiscaming Counties. Nova Scotia: Moose 
in Cape Breton, October 1, 1915. 

iElk.—Idaho, in Fremont, Bonnevile and 
Bingham counties, September 1-January 1; 
in Bonner, Clearwater, Idaho, Kootenai, 
Latah, Nez Perces and Shoshone counties, 
protected to September 1, 1916. 

jElk and Sheep.—Wyoming: Applies only 
in Lincoln, Park and Fremont counties 
north of Big Wind River and Bad Water 
Creek and also in Fremont County south of 
Sweetwater River. ? ; 
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OPEN SEASON FOR GAME IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 1913. 














DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 





Conducted by ED. F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





W. S. G., Cleveland, Ohio.—About the first 

of last November, I bought two pointer dogs 
of as fine pedigree stock as there is in the 
country. They are brothers and were then 
eight months old. I did not know about the 
Amateur Trainer when I bought the dogs 
but recently bought a copy and find it cer- 
tainly a wonderful little book and am sorry 
that I did not get it before. About a week 
after I got the dogs the quail season opened 
here in Ohio and I took them right out on 
a week’s hunt in southern Ohio. I thought 
to try them out and then send one or maybe 
both to a professional trainer to break, but 
since I have read this book have made up 
my mind that I can break them myself. The 
birds were rather scarce and we only found 
a few coveys. I could not get the dogs to 
hold a covey, but after the birds were scat- 
tered they pointed singles fine, and both 
would bring in birds without chewing them 
only that sometimes one dog would try to 
take the birds away from the other. The 
larger of the dogs was very wild and would 
persist in ranging in all directions at a great 
after birds were flushed he 
hunted the singles and stood them fine. 
This dog is of a very headstrong disposition 
and I gave him the whip two or three times 
but he would go right out just as hard again 
the minute I let him go. The other dog is 
just the opposite in disposition—very ten- 
der and loving and works slow and close in 
but did not succeed in finding half the birds 
that the other dog did—however, when he 
did find one he did the work well. Now, in 
starting yard training as per book shall I 
wait until fall just before time to go bird 
hunting or would you advise me to start at 
once? It is necessary to handle the dogs sep- 
arately and keep them tied all the time dur- 
ing training or can I let them run together 
in their yard which is about fifty by forty 
feet? Do you believe in feeding dog bis- 
cuits entirely and nothing else? Should like 
your opinion of the dogs and whether they 
will turn out all right, or whether I have 
spoiled them in any way by taking them out 
as I did. 


Answer:—Evidently you have a brace of 
good dogs but they will need yard training 
before again taking them afield to work on 

40 


distance, but 


game. As you have the Amateur Trainer 
you need but follow plain instructions from 
the very first lesson and go through the 
course step by step—wen’t take long and 
can be done in the cool hours of morning 
or evening and, too, at home. You should 
make the beginning at this time and thus 
get them ready for work this fall. The dogs 
may be kept together in same lot, and the 
lessons may also be given therein to let the 
one look on while the other goes through 

ssons which, as a rule, has the effect that 
the onlooker learns much by mere observa- 
tion. As the one is headstrong and the 
other somewhat timid, you must always 
take the headstrong one through the lesson 
first and then follow in same manner with 
the other. Avoid using the whip altogether 
henceforth. When in need of punishment 
bring the force collar into use—it never 
drives a dog from you but makes obedient 
and prompt to orders, timidity vanishing 
gradually. If the timid one takes punish- 
ment with force collar seriously, take no 
notice of that and go right on. It is best 
not to rely altogether on dog biscuits for 
entire ration. There should be a change in 
feed for best results—table scraps, milk in 
any form with bread crumbled into it, large 
bones to gnaw at and, to fill in with and 
while time away, some dog biscuits. The 
dogs were not spoiled in any way by having 
been taken afield last fall—merely got them 
ambitious to hunt which is of importance 
preliminary to yard training. 

Cc. W. G., New Orleans,La.—I would like to 
know whether you think it advisable to make 
the dog flush or put up the birds yourself, 
the latter plan seems to me the most proper. 
My dog is an English setter, not registered 
but well bred. He is very ambitious and 
have shot over him some last season but 
not satisfactorily. He has retrieved volun- 
tarily but mutilates game terribly. He is 
now past two years old. Do you think he 
is too old to be rendered a useful dog? 


Answer:—If dog is urged to flush the 
birds, he will soon get into the habit of do- 
ing so on his own accord and become un- 
steady on point thereafter. An older dog, 
one who is well trained and perfectly obed- 
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ient, may be permitted to flush the birds at 
such times when it is inconvenient for the 
hunter to do so because of thickets, obstruc- 
tions, streams, ete. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, however, the hunter should always 
put up the birds himself and have the dog 
remain where pointing. It will be necessary 
to put this dog through the course of yard 
training to make retrieve tenderly before 
again having him bring in birds in his 
former playful way. He is not too old to be 
made a good and useful dog. With a few 
weeks’ training (at home) he will get over 
the objectionable habit and work satisfac- 
torily. 


G. O., Carlin, Idaho.—I wish you would in- 
form me how to make a dog bark when he 
has a bird in a tree. We hunt partridges 
here and a pointer often stands on point out 
of sight, but if made to bark you could lo- 
cate the place easily. 


Answer:—The pointer and setter hunts 
mute and does not give tongue except when 
under great excitement while chasing rab- 
bits, etc., and cannot, therefore, be readily 
taught to bark up a tree in which a part- 
ridge has been found by him. However, if 
a dog of these breeds has got into the habit 
of baying and another dog is hunted in his 
company, he may also take to it by imitat- 
ing the former if sufficiently excited. 


F. J., Rochester, N. Y.—I have a pointer 
bitch, two years old, and she minds well in 
the yard, but the moment she gets into the 
field she simply goes crazy and will not 
work near me at all and the first thing I 
know I find her pointing a bird a half mile 
away. She always holds the point till I get 
there and then also retrieves nicely if bird 
is downed. Can she be cured of this? 


Answer:—lIt will be necessary to take 
afield, put the force collar on her with long 
trailing cord—about forty feet—and allowed 
to reach out only to full length of cord by 





The ninth annual show of the Colorado 
Kennel Club is giving prospects of being the 
best show that has ever been held in the 
West. The club, for the first time in a num- 
ber of years, will offer cash prizes in the 
open class for all breeds; a large number of 
special prizes are being offered for members 
and non-members. 

The club has been incorporated, is free 
from debt, and has its benching and appa- 
ratus all paid for. 





Denver’s Forthcoming Bench Show in October 





stepping on end frequently to give snub and 
remind of proper distance. Give no orders 
as to this and just let her find out at about 
what distance from you she gets struck by 
“lightning” if going beyond the limit. An 
open field to work in is necessary till ac 
customed to proper range. An hour or two 
should suffice. 


D. G. P., Gadsden, Ala.—I have an English 
setter bitch, about twenty months old, whose 
left foreleg jerks all the time and there is 
some lameness: she has good appetite and 
stays in good condition. I have owned her 
about six months and she developed the 
jerking and lameness during that time. I 
do not know of her having had distemper. 
I want to train her for work this fall. Do 
you think a beginning should be made now 
or wait till over the lameness? 


Answer:—Usually such jerking and lame- 
ness follows distemper, but sometimes it 
also arises without apparent cause and in 
that case internal parasites are strongly to 
be suspected whose presence have a weak- 
ening tendency and really bring on various 
ailments. To get rid of primary cause is 
first step to be taken—treating for worms 
can do but good. Tonic Pills in connection 
will be beneficial. Rubbing affected limb 
vigorously with bare hand for five minutes 
twice a day usually has beneficial effect. 
There should be no attempt at training in 
any manner until fully recovered and in per- 
fect health. 


W. S., Norwich, Conn I wish informa- 
tion concerning the feeding of a three year 
old beagle dog, both in the working season 


and otherwise. 


Answer:—During warm weather a dog 
should have notining too heating, such as 
corn mush or bread, but plenty of milk and 
the usual refusal from the table of a house 
hold, minus fats. In the hunting season 
more solid foods are advisable with some 
meat, preferably raw lean beef. 








Inquiries are coming from Texas, New 
Mexico, Kansas and Nebraska regarding the 
show, which leads the bench show commit 
tee to believe they will have a much larger 
entry than ever before. Mr. James Morti 
mer, the greatest all-around American judge, 
will judge all classes 

The show will be held October 30th, 31st, 
and November Ist, 1913. Premium lists will 
be mailed to anyone on application, by ad- 
dressing the secretary, Dr. Charles Arthur 
Ellis, Albany hotel, Denver, Colo. 



























Conducted by ED. F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





W. S. G., Cleveland, Ohio.—About the first 
of last November, I bought two pointer dogs 
of as fine pedigree stock as there is in the 
country. They are brothers and were then 
eight months old. I did not know about the 
Amateur Trainer when I bought the dogs 
but recently bought a copy and find it cer- 
tainly a wonderful little book and am sorry 
that I did not get it before. About a week 
after I got the dogs the quail season opened 
here in Ohio and I took them right out on 
a week’s. hunt in southern Ohio. I thought 
to try them out and then send one or maybe 
both to a professional trainer to break, but 
since I have read this book have made up 
my mind that I can break them myself. The 
birds were rather scarce and we only found 
a few coveys. I could not get the dogs to 
hold a covey, but after the birds were scat- 
tered they pointed singles fine, and both 
would bring in birds without chewing them, 
only that sometimes one dog would try to 
take the birds away from the other. The 
larger of the dogs was very wild and would 
persist in ranging in all directions at a great 
distance, but after birds were flushed he 
hunted the singles and stood them fine. 
This dog is of a very headstrong disposition 
and I gave him the whip two or three times 
but he would go right out just as hard again 
the minute I let him go. The other dog is 
just the opposite in disposition—very ten- 
der and loving and works slow and close in 
but did not succeed in finding half the birds 
that the other dog did—however, when he 
did find one he did the work well. Now, in 
starting yard training as per book shall I 
wait until fall just before time to go bird 
hunting or would you advise me to start at 
once? It is necessary to handle the dogs sep- 
arately and keep them tied all the time dur- 
ing training or can I let them run together 
in their yard which is about fifty by forty 
feet? Do you believe in feeding dog bis- 
cuits entirely and nothing else? Should like 
your opinion of the dogs and whether they 
will turn out all right, or whether I have 
spoiled them in any way by taking them out 
as I did. 


Answer:—Evidently you have a brace of 
good dogs but they will need yard training 
before again taking them afield to work on 
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game. As you have the Amateur Trainer 
you need but follow plain instructions from 
the very first lesson and go through the 
course step by step—wen’t take long and 
can be done in the cool hours of morning 
or evening and, too, at home. You should 
make the beginning at this time and thus 
get them ready for work this fall. The dogs 
may: be kept together in same lot, and the 
lessons may also be given therein to let the 
one look on while the other goes through 
lessons which, as a rule, has the effect that 
the onlooker learns much by mere observa- 
tion. As the one is headstrong and the 
other somewhat timid, you must always 
take the headstrong one through the lesson 
first and then follow in same manner with 
the other. Avoid using the whip altogether 
henceforth. When in need of punishment 
bring the force collar into use—it never 
drives a dog from you but makes obedient 
and prompt to orders, timidity vanishing 
gradually. If the timid one takes punish- 
ment with force collar seriously, take no 
notice of that and go right on. It is best 
not to rely altogether on dog biscuits for 
entire ration. There should be a change in 
feed for best results—table scraps, milk in 
any form with bread crumbled into it, large 
bones to gnaw at and, to fill in with and 
while time away, some dog biscuits. The 
dogs were not spoiled in any way by having 
been taken afield last fall—merely got them 
ambitious to hunt which is of importance 
preliminary to yard training. 


New Orteesa la —2 would like to 
know whether you think it advisable to make 
the dog flush or put up the birds yourself, 
the latter plan seems to me the most proper. 
My dog is an English setter, not registered 


C. W. G., 


but well bred. He is very ambitious and 
have shot over him some last season but 
not satisfactorily. He has retrieved volun- 
tarily but mutilates game terribly. He is 
now past two years old. Do you think he 
is too old to be rendered a useful dog? 


Answer:—If dog is urged to flush the 
birds, he will soon get into the habit of do- 
ing so on his own accord and become un- 
steady on point thereafter. An older dog, 
one who is well trained and perfectly obed- 
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ient, may be permitted to flush the birds at 
such times when it is inconvenient for the 
hunter to do so because of thickets, obstruc- 
tions, streams, ete. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, however, the hunter should always 
put up the birds himself and have the dog 
remain where pointing. It will be necessary 
to put this dog through the course of yard 
training to make retrieve tenderly before 
again having him bring in birds in his 
former playful way. He is not too old to be 
made a good and useful, dog. With a few 
weeks’ training (at home) he will get over 
the objectionable habit and work satisfac- 
torily. 

G. O., Carlin, Idaho.—I wish you would in- 
form me how to make a dog bark when he 
has a bird in a tree. We hunt partridges 
here and a pointer often stands on point out 
of sight, but if made to bark you could lo- 
cate the place easily. 


Answer:—The pointer and setter hunts 
mute and does not give tongue except when 
under great excitement while chasing rab- 
bits, etc., and cannot, therefore, be readily 
taught to bark up a tree in which a part- 
ridge has been found by him. However, if 
a dog of these breeds has got into the habit 
of baying and another dog is hunted in his 
company, he may also take to it by imitat- 
ing the former if sufficiently excited. 


F. J., Rochester, N. Y.—I have a pointer 
bitch, two years old, and she minds well in 
the yard, but the moment she gets into the 
field she simply goes crazy and will not 
work near me at all and the first thing I 
know I find her pointing a bird a half mile 
away. She always holds the point till I get 
there and then also retrieves nicely if bird 
is downed. Can she be cured of this? 


Answer:—It will be necessary to take 
afield, put the force collar on her with long 
trailing cord—about forty feet—and allowed 
to reach out only to full length of cord by 
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stepping on end frequently to give snub and 
remind of proper distance. Give no orders 
as to this and just let her find out at about 
what distance from you she gets struck by 
“lightning” if going beyond the limit. An 
open field to work in is necessary till ac 
customed to proper range. An hour or two 
should suffice. 


D. G. P., Gadsden, Ala.—I have an English 
setter bitch, about twenty months old, whose 
left foreleg jerks all the time and there is 
some lameness: she has good appetite and 
stays in good condition. I have owned her 
about six months and she developed the 
jerking and lameness during that time. I 
do not know of her having had distemper. 
I want to train her for work this fall. Do 
you think a beginning should be made now 
or wait till over the lameness? 


Usually such jerking and lame- 
ness follows distemper, but sometimes it 
also arises without apparent cause and in 
that case internal parasites are strongly to 
be suspected whose presence have a weak- 
ening tendency and really bring on various 
ailments. To get rid of primary cause is 
first step to be taken—treating for worms 
can do but good. Tonic Pills in connection 
will be beneficial. Rubbing affected limb 
vigorously with bare hand for five minutes 
twice a day usually has beneficial effect. 
There should be no attempt at training in 
any manner until fully recovered and in per- 
fect health. 


Answer: 


W. S., Norwich, Conn.—I wish informa- 
tion concerning the feeding of a three yeal 
old beagle dog, both in the working season 
and otherwise. 


Answer:—During warm weather a dog 
should have notiing too heating, such as 
corn mush or bread, but plenty of milk and 
the usual refusal from the table of a house- 
hold, minus fats. In the hunting season 
more solid foods are advisable with 
meat, preferably raw lean beef. 


some 


Denver’s Forthcoming Bench Show in October 


The ninth annual show of the Colorado 
Kennel Club is giving prospects of being the 
best show that has ever been held in the 
West. The club, for the first time in a num- 
ber of years, will offer cash prizes in the 
open class for all breeds; a large number of 
special prizes are being offered for members 
and non-members. 

The club has been incorporated, is free 
from debt, and has its benching and appa- 
ratus all paid for. 


Inquiries are coming from Texas, New 
Mexico, Kansas and Nebraska regarding the 
show, which leads the bench show commit- 
tee to believe they will have a much larger 
entry than ever before. Mr. James Morti- 
mer, the greatest all-around American judge, 
will judge all classes. 

The show will be held October 30th, 31st, 
and November Ist, 1913. Premium lists will 
be mailed to anyone on application, by ad- 
dressing the secretary, Dr. Charles Arthur 
Ellis, Albany hotel, Denver, Colo. 
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Aerial Revolver Shooting 


BY “Burro Puncher.” 


Usually one cana, simply by reading the 
proper books, get the experience of men in 
any line of endeavor, but not so with aerial 
revolver shooting. I have never seen any- 
thing printed in any of the shooting books, 
or in the shooting magazines, that would 
give one the faintest idea as to the prob 
able cost in labor, time and money re- 
quired for the learning of any single aerial 
revolver stunt. Now and then some one in- 
quiring relative to the matter will receive 
an answer something like this: “If you 
limit yourself to one hand and get a single 
shot .22 pistol you will soon learn.” 


Captain Hardy in his articles give no ink- 


ling of the time, cost and labor. I believe 
the captain’s single reference to the labor 
and trouble connected with aerial revolver 
shooting reads something like this: “Don’t 
get discouraged if you are not an expert the 
first season;” and I believe he had both 
rifle and shot gun in mind when he wrote 
that. So those of us who aspire to aerial 
work with a revolver grope in the dark. I 
think the captain very wisely refrained 
from telling the readers of Outdoor Life the 
many difficulties and great expense con- 
nected with aerial revolver work for fear 
the aspirants would get cold feet and never 
shoot a cartridge in the air with the conse 
quent loss to the ammunition companies; or 
was it because his remarkable expertness 
at aerial targets with the short gun devel- 
oped by a slow and gradual process extend- 
ing almost throughout his whole life? 1 
rather think that his shooting was of such 
a mixed character that it would be quite 
impossible to arrive at even an approximate 
cost in money, labor and time of educating 
both hands to score three times on a can in 
the air. 

Having confined myself strictly to aerial 
work with a revolvcr, and because of the 
regularity with which I worked at the game, 
I’m in a position to tell the readers of Out- 
door Life what, or nearly what, it cost me, 
and also to make a few suggestions that 
may save a few dollars to those that have 
the hardihood to tackle the three-time stunt 
with either hand. Now please remember 
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that only on one occasion *have I succeeded 
in scoring three times on a gallon can with 
my left hand and on two occasions I man- 
aged to get a quart can three times with my 
right hand. Now, then, concerning the cost 
of money, time, and labor of doing this 
much. I think I can shed a little light on 
the question, and the question is not to tell 
anybody that I can hit a can three times 
with either hand but to know that I have 
done it and to feel the satisfaction of the 
thing, that is the point. And, by the way, 
before I tell the readers of the cost I wish 
to state that I was considered an excellent 
rifle and revolver shot before I started at 
the aerial work. 

I’ve snapped an empty gun eight hundred 
thousand times, two-thirds of this with my 
left hand, and, by the way, it was an awful 
job to bring up that left hand. I’ve shot 
about eighty-five thousand rounds of am- 
munition, which together with broken parts 
of the guns cost about seven hundred dol- 
lars—about twenty dollars in parts. I al- 
ways carried some of the more delicate 
parts out to the shooting ground with me. 
I’ve shot as much as seven hundred .22 
long rifle black in three hours. I’ve shot 
forty thousand of the .22 black at aerial tar- 
gets in a .22 rim fire single action army 
Colt. 

As to the labor, if a man were camped on 
the shooting ground and doing his own gun- 
smithing, increasing trigger pull and de- 
creasing trigger pull, snapping empty guns 
and cleaning guns, I believe it would take 
two hours per day for two years to arrive 
at the same rung of the ladder with me. 
A man will actually get large calibre cal- 
louses on both hands from handling guns. 

If I were asked to advise a person how to 
go about aerial revolver shooting, and the 
cheapest way to do it, and if this person 
had a friendly feeling for the single action 
army Colt, I would advise him to get two 
second-hand guns—one of :45 calibre, and 
both with 51% or 7% inch barrels—the one of 
.45 calibre to be converted into a rimfire 
.22. And, before I forget it, let me advise 
that if anyone makes one of these, when 
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he bushes the .45 cylinder with an old .22 
rifle barrel let him leave the stock end of 
the bushings project a little—the difference 
of the thickness of the .45 cartridge head 


and the thin head of the little .22. Mine is‘ 


filed off even, but by leaving the bushings 
stand out a little I believe will help the 
matter. My gun is an awful rough job, yet 
I have shot 40,000 rounds with the dear old 
thing! A five-inch group at thirty-five feet 
is the best I can get out of it, yet it is the 
bully gun for aerial work. I use a nail for 
an extractor. Pay no attention to accuracy; 
accuracy, in this case, is a disease. If you 
use black powder ammunition, clean the gun 
by sticking the barrel in water and churn 
a rod that nearly fits the bore in it once in 
a while; no rag. The rag may get foul 
and then you will be in a bad fix. I can fire 
250 rounds, and then am obliged to take the 
cylinder out and douse it in water and 
scrape the inside of the frame. My .22 bar- 
rel is driven into a two-inch butt-end of a 
.45 barrel and then screwed back. I had 
about one dollar’s worth of lathe work done 
in a machine shop and the rest of the work 
was done at home with a hack saw and a 
few files, and a little narrow cold chisel to 
dig out for the sight, which is made of a 
two-cent piece. The frame needs a little dig- 
ging out on the outside and just above the 
recoil-plate, for the new firing pin works on 
a higher level. The new recoil-plate and fir- 
ing pin in my rim-fire guns are made of com- 
mon iron—no temper in firing pin. The 
other gun should be a dummy gun, without 





Editcr Outdoor Life:—You wiil no doubt 
recall the efforts made four or five years 
ago by Ashley A. Haines, Mr. Lowdermilk 
and others to have either the Colt or Smith 
& Wesson company manufacture a revolver 
of the single-action Colt type with a swing- 
out cylinder. Like a number of others, I 
was intensely interested at the time, and 
even lent a small amount of aid by suggest- 
ing a lan to secure a census of all who 
would buy such a gun if manufactured, hop- 
ing to nersuade the manufacturers to put it 
on the market by showing a demand for it. 
Unfortunately we could not convince the 
manufacturers that there was enough de- 
mand for the arm to warrant the great ex: 
pense of new jigs and templets necessary 
for its manufacture, and the matter was 
finally dropped, after arousing almost a 
world-wide discussion. 

When I saw that there was little chance 
of our ever being able to secure such a gun, 
I turned my individual attention to securing 
the same desirable features in another type 
of gun, and it is of this arm that I am writ- 
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An Ideal Model of Single-Action Revolver Suggested 
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firing pin, so it can be used safely around 
the house. This gun needs no “hand,” as it 
is not necessary for the cylinder to revolve. 
Of course it is understood that the dummy 
gun is for the purpose of learning, and here, 
I believe, is a good place to mention the fact 
that it is possible to over-train both hands, 
and both hands grow “stale” with too much 
practice. This happened with me when I 
was trying for three times. I shot away 
many thousand rounds which should have 
been saved. I’ve got a suspicion that both 
of my hands are “stale” at this moment. 
However, the use of these two guns judi- 
ciously and the investment of about $300 in 
.22 caliber ammunition will make it possible 
for a man to experience that feeling of ex- 
ultation that comes along with knowing that 
you have got ’em three times once in your 
life, and with both hands. 

I believe it was R. A. Kane that said. “Be- 
ware of the man with the one gun,” meaning, 
of course, the one type of gun; so then ifa 
man is strong enough to pack a sawed-off 
.45 he has the advantage of always being in 
good form. Picking marbles out of the air, 
when viewed from the stationary shooter’s 
standpoint, is wonderfully fast work, yet to 
the man who is trying for the “three-time 
stunt” it is slow fire, and I studiously avoid 
shooting only once at anything I throw up 
in the air. Of course it is understood that a 
beginner will be content to shoot, or snap, 
an empty gun but once at an object thrown 
up. For a year or two I jollied myself along 
by keeping my left hand educated in ad- 
vance of the right hand. 








ing. The enclosed photographs will explain 
themselves almost better than I can explain 
them. 

The men who wanted the single-action 
Colt with a swing-out cylinder were unani- 
mous in the opinion that it would be impos- 
sible to improve upon the old Colt action. I 
made a dozen or more different models of 
wood in which the swing-out cylinder was 
to be incorporated, but every one of them 
called for some slight alteration of the ac- 
tion and was finally discarded. Then I hit 
upon another idea. Since all that was de- 
sired to improve and make modern the old 
gun was simultaneous ejection, I reasoned, 
why not adopt the Smith & Wesson “tip up” 
barrel and eject the cartridges automatic- 
ally? It was in working out this idea that I 
made the model from which these photo- 
graphs are taken. I used the grips, straps, 
guard, hammer, trigger and action of my 
single-action Colt .45, and the barrel, cylin- 
der, ejector and barrel catch of a single-ac- 
tion Smith & Wesson .45 of the Schofield pat- 
tern. The frame, which appears of a lighter 
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color in the photo, was made of thin strips 
of wood glued together, these being used in 
preference to a solid block merely to make 
it easier to cut out the place for the Colt 
action. 

I used the Schofield model S. & W. be- 
cause I happened to have the gun, but 
chiefly because in this model I think is em- 
bodied the best form of barrel catch known 
in any of the tip-up barrel type of revolvers. 
Referring to the picture, you will see that 
the barrel catch snaps down over a right- 
angled notch on the barrel, which corre- 
sponds to a right-angled notch on the catch. 
When the barrel is in place it is held posi- 
tively from tipping up by the shock of dis- 
charge by this catch, which is actuated by a 
strong spring, and in addition the catch is 
given the extra strength of the hammer 
spring, for the hammer just rests on it when 
the cartridge is fired. With some of the 
tip-up ejectors, especially the cheaper makes, 
there is a great danger of the barrel tipping 
up following the discharge, and this has 
even happened to me with a genuine S. & 
W. that was badly worn. 

Here, then, is a single-action Colt with a 
tip-up barrel, giving simultaneous, automatic 
ejection, even more handy than the swing- 
out cylinder, in which it is absolutely unnec- 
essary to change the Colt action in the 
slightest degree, and such an arm as any 
competent gunsmith can make from the 
parts of the two guns. 
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When I had completed the model and sat- 
isfied -myself that the gun could be made I 
set about making a steel frame in place of 
my wooden one, and got as far with it as is 
necessary to attach the S. & W. barrel and 
cylinder catch. Unfortunately I was not 
where I could have the services of a good 
gunsmith, nor was I enough of a mechanic 
myself, except in an amateur way, and en- 
tirely without tools, to proceed further. In 
other words, I had my gun except for cut- 
ting out the place for the Colt action. | 
tried a number of mechanics, but they all 
refused the job, pleading too much other 
work. Then I wrote to the Colt people, ask- 
ing them if they would do the work for me. 
I did not even receive a reply, from which | 
take it they were too bysy or had not the 
inclination to experiment, and there the mat- 
ter rests. 

Having got that far I found, after three 
months of discouragements, that I could get 
no farther, and let the matter drop. I be- 
lieve I became interested in something else 
about that time and my combination gun has 
been neglected since, until a few days ago I 
came across these photos of the model. I 
still have, somewhere about the house, the 
steel frame, and at first I thought I would 
take the matter up again and do something 
with it, but I have since decided not to. I 
am writing this merely to show to someone 
else, who may be as enthusiastic now as 1 
was then on the subject, that such a gun can 


This cut gives a clear idea of what the combination really is and what parts of both 


guns are used, The S. & W. barrel 
grip, hammer and trigger; 
places. i 
engages on the barrel. 


and cylinder are clearly shown, as are also the Coit 
and even the hammer, trigger and sear pins are shown in proper 
Particular attention is called to the barrel catch (a) and the notch (b) in which it 
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Showing the revolver ready for action. 
of any clumsiness. The gun 
The model had a perfect balance 


be manufactured, and if any of your readers 
would care to go farther with it he is wel- 
come to the steel frame I have, if I can 
find it. 

It might be, too, that Mr. Ashley Haines 
might still be interested and might think the 
idea worth pursuing to the manufacturers. 
He might succeed in interesting them where 
I have failed. At least it would be interest 
ing to have an opinion from him on this 
single-action Colt-Smith & Wesson. 

Ore. FRANK R. MORRISSEY. 

The above extremely interesting article 
by Mr. Morrissey has been read several 
times by the writer, who well remembers 
and has always appreciated the untiring ef- 
forts put forth by him—Mr. Morrissey—in 
an endeavor to assist the many who had ap: 
pealed to the manufacturers for the single- 
action revolver they—the manufacturers 
finally declined to make. Concerning the 
proposed’ single-action revolver, which 
caused considerable discussion, not only In 
Outdoor Life, but in many other magazines 
as well, it might be of interest to Mr. Mor- 
rissey to state that, although I had long ago 
abandoned the project, believing it impossi- 
ble to induce them to produce the gun so 
many of us desired, and would still purchase 
if within our reach, there is scarcely a week 
passes in which letters are not received in 
which the writers refer to the proposed arm 
in some way or other, often asking if there 
are prospects of its being made. Several 
such letters have been sent in for publica- 
tion, but believing the makers have decided 
positively not to make a gun of this type, it 
has been thought best not to use further 


Notice the clean, neat outline and the absence 
is almost a perfect triangle from muzzle to hammer to butt 
that should 


not be lost in the finished arm. 


space concerning it, but devote the columns 
of Outdoor Life to other subjects. 

Now that Mr. Morrissey has supplied us 
with the above interesting article, and the 
photos which show clearly an arm of a 
slightly different type, but one which I be- 
lieve would be as eagerly received, if made, 
as the one so long contended for, and has 
also requested an opinion from me, I trust 
the readers will pardon me for briefly cOm- 
menting on same. 

I cannot state just when the idea first oc- 
curred to me of the desirable features one 
would find in a single-action revolver made 
to take cartridges around the .38 S. & W. 
Special for power, but I am certain of one 
thing, and that is that this was years be- 
fore there was a .38 Special. The gun then 
in my mind was to have the Colt S. A. grip, 
but the automatic ejection of the Smith & 
Wesson “break-open” arms. The gun was 
to have a six or six-and-a-half-inch barrel, 
and was to have weighed around thirty-two 
ounces. About sixteen years ago I advocated 
such a revolver in the columns of another 
magazine, and at about the same time 
pointed out as clearly as possible the desir- 
ability of rifle manufacturers supplying us 
with rifles properly proportioned to handle 
such cartridges as the .25-20 and .32-20. Both 
rifle and revolver manufacturers have ad- 
mitted that such rifles and revolvers could 
be made as advocated, and that they would 
have the desirable features many of us have 
claimed for them, but for various reasons 
have declined to turn them out. 

Dropping the rifle with a small frame for 
the .25-20 and .32-20 cartridges and sticking 
strictly to my subject, it might be of inter- 
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est to state that away back in 1904 (I am 
pretty positive that was the year) I “worked 
over” a cut of the single-action Smith & 
Wesson Russian revolver which, with a short 
article, appeared in Outdoor Life. The spur 
to the hammer was shown longer than on 
the regular Russian model, which was calcu- 
lated to facilitate quick manipulation of the 
arm, while the stock, or grip, was altered to 
represent the single-action Colt except the 
“hump” on the grip was retained. This 
really was the beginning of the campaign 
for a_single-action revolver of medium 
weight and power which should have auto- 
matic or simultaneous ejection. Mr. Low- 
dermilk persuaded me that the swing-out 
cylinder would have advantages over the 
break-open system of the S. & W., but I stub- 
bornly contended for the Colt grip, ete., and 
with the best points of the two systems in 
mind the campaign for the single-action of a 
composite type was launched. Mr. E. H. 
Hooper made cuts of the proposed arm, 
showing very clearly what was wanted—and 
it still represents what many want, but, 
really, to be absolutely plain and positively 
fair in the matter, I am inclined to think it 
would be a waste of time to attempt to show 
the makers that it would be a paying prop- 
osition for them to turn out such an arm, for 
the simple fact that it would likely be im- 
possible to produce any stronger argument 
in its behalf than has already been pre- 
sented. 

Concerning the photos shown by Mr. Mor- 
rissey: They represent a gun so nearly per- 
fect that it will take a crankier crank than 
I am to point out its weak spots. If made as 
suggested by him, it would not only be a 
very neatly designed arm, but one that 
would have many desirable features, among 
others a grip past criticism, a hammer un- 
equalled for sure and speedy manipulation, 
and an ejection that I, personally, would as 
soon have as one of the more modern swing: 
out type. I might say at this point that the 
Schofield model is a revolver that I have 
never used, but as the shells are automatic. 
ally ejected in this arm as in the later 
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break-open S. & W.s, and as Mr. Morrissey 
considers the locking even superior to the 
last mentioned, it would seem that such an 
arm as advocated by him, and shown by the 
photos he has submitted, would fill every re- 
quirement of the up-to-date revolver crank. 

Just a word concerning the patched-up cut 
I mentioned as showing in Outdoor Lie 
away back in 1904. As mentioned above, 
when referring to this, this cut represented 
the gun with a longer hammer spur (longer 
than S. & W., I mean) and grip similar to 
the S. A. Colt, except the “hump” of the S. 
& W. was retained. A year or so later I 
submitted another cut to Mr. DeAngelis, who 
took so prominent a part in the campaign 
for the S. A. gun, in which the “hump” was 
eliminated. This so appealed to him that 
he had some correspondence with the S. & 
W. people concerning the manufacture of 
such an arm, but without any satisfactory 
results following his efforts. 

In writing as I have above, I trust neither 
Mr. Morrissey nor any other of the many 
Outdoor Life readers will understand me as 
throwing cold water on his scheme. I firmly 
believe that such an arm as he suggests 
would be well received, and if I thought 
launching a campaign for such a gun would 
result in its being made, I would be more 
than pleased to be numbered among its ad- 
vocates; but, really, I am afraid we would 
be wasting our time. The S. & W. do not 
make a single-action revolver. The Colts 
make but one. (This, by the way, has, I 
thnik, more desirable features than has been 
incorporated in any one arm of its inches 
to date.) This is no proof to me, or many 
others, however, that a properly designed 
single-action would not be well received, but 
from the fact that it is a fact, I am inclined 
to think it would be a difficult matter 
to persuade the makers, now that the mak- 
ing of single-action revolvers has dwindled 
to a single model, that it would be a paying 
proposition to produce another, and espe- 
cially when we consider the fact that we 
made such an excellent showing a few years 
ago and failed. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Camp Perry From the Side Lines 


By Our Special Correspondent. 


Camp Perry being the field upon which 
supremacy with the military rifle is annual- 
ly fought out, is always of interest to sports- 
men interested in rifle shooting. ‘This in- 
terest varies according to the taste of the 
individual, whether he prefer long range 
military work, the shorter range schuetzen 
game, or if he just likes to blaze away with 
2 sporting rifle, and while some points 
might interest one class and some another, 
nearly all find something of interest in 
these annual matches. 


The National Rifle Association matches 
were held on this range during the week 
beginning August 18th, last. Here are com- 
peted for the trophies in the President’s 
match, the historic Wimbledon, Leech Cup, 
Marine Corps, Surprise Fire, Members, 
Championship Regimental Team, Champion- 
ship Company Team, Enlisted Men’s Team, 
Interclub, Evans Service Skirmish, Cham- 
pionship Revolver Team, Hale, and United 
Service matches, most of which determine 
the custody for the ensuing year of trophies, 
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some of them of great historic interest. 

During the month beginning August 25th 
were held the National matches, the most 
important of which is the National Team 
match, open to competition by teams of 
twelve men from the Infantry, the Cavalry, 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Military 
Academy, the Naval Academy, and from 
each of the difference States and Terri- 
tories of the Union. 

During the week beginning September 1st 
occur the International matches under the 
auspices of the International Union and 
the Pan-American Shooting Union. 

The outcome of these matches, with the 
scores made by the different contestants, 
is now history and is presented later for 
the benefit of those who have followed the 
development of target shooting for the past 
few years. 

Aside from the element as to which team 
cr which individual wins a certain prize, 
there is a vast amount to interest one fond 
of the rifle to be found at Camp Perry. 

The camp itself is situate on the shores 
of historical Put-in-Bay, where Commodore 
Perry awaited and properly attended to 
divers British ships one hundred years ago 
this summer, and situated about midway be- 
tween Sandusky and Toledo, Ohio. The 
grounds are primarily under the jurisdiction 
of the Ohio State Rifle Association and 
used by the National Guard of that State, 
but through the efforts of the National 
Rifle Association and the Federal govern- 
ment, have been equipped for the holding of 
the largest meetings of riflemen. 

The shooting grounds contain 400 acres of 
land, absolutely level, and the back stop 
question has been solved most economically 
and satisfactorily by utilizing the atmos- 
phere; the bullets after passing through the 
targets falling out in the bay. There are 
fifty targets for the 1,000-yard range, 50 for 
80 yards, 50 for 600 yards, 40 at 300 meters, 
40 at 200 yards, 35 pistol targets, and that 
recent innovation “the running deer.” This 
last target is said to be of the actual size, 
form and color of a deer, but a cursory ex- 
amination raised the suspicion that the 
artist was not an experienced deer hunter. 

During the matches the grounds were 
placed under the jurisdiction of details of 
Regulars from the United States Army, 
there being on the grounds one battalion 
‘from the Third Infantry, one battalion from 
the Ninth Infantry, two battalions from the 
Seventeenth Infantry, together with a de- 
tachment of mounted Infantry and one hun- 
dred twenty Marines who act as scorers. 
The total complement of Regulars on duty 
aggregates about 1,100 officers and men. 

A notable feature of the Camp is the Mess 
Hall, where the majority of the competi- 
tors and visitors are furnished with meals. 
This is under the control of the War Depart- 
ment, and while the food is served upon 
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bare tables, scrubbed scrupulously clean, 
while the diners sit on stools, yet in qual 
ity, variety, neatness in preparation and 
promptness and skill in service it cannot be 
equaled by a $1.50 table d’hote meal at our 
best hotels. In quantity it is unlimited. 
One noticeable feature of the Mess Hall, in 
addition to the scrupulous cleanness of ev- 
erything in and about it, was the fact that 
with all the hundreds of diners coming and 
going it did not contain a single fly. It 
was completely screened and opposite each 
of the doors were mounted powerful elec- 
tric fans, creating strong currents of air 
against which no fly could enter. As a 
sample of the regular army method of do- 
ing things it was certainly educational. 

The population of the Camp, in view of 
the International matches, was, as might be 
expected, thoroughly cosmopolitan. 

Teams were present from Peru, Argentina, 
Hawaii, France, Sweden, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Canada and other nations, 
and these teams were objects of much at- 
tention. 

The Argentine team was a splendid lot 
of keen, wide-awake young men, thoroughly 
absorbed in their shooting. They carried 
their national weapon, the Argentine Mau- 
ser, but, like the members of substantially 
all the other teams on the grounds, could 
be seen flirting considerably with the 
Springfield. The Hawaiian team also at- 
tracted great attention, particularly by the 
superb physical development of the mem- 
bers. The French team seemed made up 
largely of middle aged business men, while 
that of Sweden were clean cut, light haired, 
slender, erect young men of apparently 
twenty to thirty-five years of age, and i! 
appearances can be trusted, the midnight 
sun is not prone to produce tan. They were 
uniformly clothed in a shooting suit of grey, 
and wherever the members went were an 
object of attention. 

Naturally firearms came in for a great 
deal of consideration, and many of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of arms and ammunition 
and sporting and military goods had exhib- 
its on the grounds. 

One of the most novel types of weapon 
were the target pistols used by the French 
and Swedish teams. These differ consider 
ably in their make-up, but yet were alike in 
class, being single shot, and many using the 
Martini action actuated by a lever passing 
down through the grip and equipped with 
set triggers and barrels apparently twelve 
to fifteen inches long. and quite slender. 
The question of grip had been reduced to a 
science, they presenting much the same ap- 
pearance in comparison with an American 
pistol as a boxing glove does compared with 
the ordinary kid variety. Most of the grips 
were shaped to conform to the hand and 
not only to the palm but the entire outline, 
the wood usually being brought out under 
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the lower edge of the hand in a_ broad 
flange, while on the opposite side a similar 
flange of wood had been brought up on the 
lett side of the thumb. One which the 
writer noticed was so shaped that the thumb 
of the right hand, in which it was held, 
lay on the right hand side of the pistol in 
a groove channeled out of the wood of the 
grip, the flange passing between the thumb 
and the fore finger, and curving up and 
down alongside these digits. The general 
effect of these grips suggest a set of false 
teeth fully as much as a pistol grip. 

Another interesting type of weapon were 
some match rifles made by the Winchester 
tepeating Arms Company for use in the In- 
ternational matches. These consisted of the 
single shot Winchester action with a num- 
ber 3 round barrel about 26 inches long 
with a musket stock attached by bands, and 
with a hand guard on tiie upper side of the 
barrel running torward to the middle band 
They were equipped with double set trig- 
gers of the variety in which the set trigger 
is pushed forward to set, and were adapted 
to the Springfield service cartridge. The 
triumph of the outfit, however, consisted of 
a device apparently new and original with 
that company. Users of this rifle who have 
attempted to adapt it to high power ammuni- 
tion are familiar with the fact that the fir- 
ing pin and firing pine hole are so large 
that with a powerful cartridge the primer 
will pierce. Instead ot reducing the size 
of the firing pin and firing pin hole this 
situation was met by inserting in the rear 
ot the hammer a stop catch actuated by a 
spring and by reason of which when the 
hammer fell the lower end of the stop pro- 
jected above the frame and locked the ham- 
mer securely against being blown back to 
full cock. The upper end of this catch pro- 
jected somewhat above the thumb piece oi 
the hammer so when the thumb was pressed 
upon the thumb piece it swung the lower 
end of the stop inside the frame and per- 
mitted the hammer to be cocked. However, 
if you become absent minded and attempted 
to open the action without first half cock- 
ing the piece with the thumb you broke this 
stop and the rifle was out of commission. 
The lower side of the forearm from a point 
about two inches in front of the frame in- 
stead of being rounded, as in an ordinary 
model, was brought down to form a “gun 
platform” about eight inches long by 2% 
inches wide and projecting about two inches 
below the normal line of the forearm. The 
lower side of this block was checked. It 
was uncertain whether this projection was 
designed to increase the accuracy or 
strength of the rifle; its function certainly 
was not to render it beautiful. 

Another interesting weapon seen on the 
zrounds was at the tent of the Savage 
Arms Company, being the new .25 caliber 
Savage high power rifle. This weapon dif- 
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fers from the regular model of Savage only 
in the cartridge used and in its having a 12- 
inch twist instead of the eigh-inch twist of 
the regular .25-35. The cartridge consists 
of a rimless shell on substantially the lines 
of the Springfield, shortened to a length of 
1% inches from the head of the shell to the 
shoulder and loaded with an 87-grain sharp, 
soft point bullet. This combination gives a 
muzzle velocity of 3,000 feet seconds. By 
utilizing this rimless shell, which has sub- 
stantially the same diameter head as the .303 
shell, the maximum powder capacity which 
the magazine will allow without alteration 
is utilized, thus permittifg far better bal- 
listics than could be obtained with a flange 
head shell. This rifle received a great deal 
of attention and much favorable comment 
was heard regarding it, although the writer 
would much prefer it were some of the ini 
tial velocity sacrificed in favor of a longer 
bullet, as the bullet itself has about the same 
carrying power as the .22 Savage high 
power. It would seem to some that greater 
earrying power would be advantageous in a 
cartridge of this type. 

Of course the absorbing feature of the 
Camp was the shooting of the teams, wheth- 
er in practice or competition. The great 
level field over which the shooting was done 
presented a most inspiring sight, especially 
during the skirmish runs, when a line of 
100 to 800 men under command of an offi- 
cer, started from the 600-yard firing point 
and advanced by rushes, stopping, assum- 
ing the prone position, firing on the sil- 
houette targets briefly exposed, then up and 
and on for another dash. This gave one an 
opportunity to cultivate the imagination a 
little upon the deafening din of battle, and 
it was noted that when the firing line was 
300 or 400 yards distant the popping of 15) 
to 200 Springfields resembled more than any- 
thing else the rattle of a snare drum. In 
fact did one not know the origin of the 
sound he would never suspect it to be rifle 
firing. 

It was likewise interesting to note the 
sound produced by the bullets in flight. 
From the rear or flank of the firing line the 
bullets gave a swishing sound like that made 
by swinging a whip rapidly through the air, 
while from near the targets the sound re- 
sembled the sharp bark of a revolver. In 
every instance it was clearly distinguish- 
able from the report of the rifle. 

The work on the 300-meter range for the 
International matches was _ interesting 
These matches seemed to be all for this set 
distance and were shot upon a very large 
bullseye, having counting circles within as 
well as outside it. The shooting was all 
done from a shed especially constructed for 
the purnose, and in which the firer might, 
at his option, recline upon a heap of blank- 
ets in the prone position, lie on the bare 
floor, shoot kneeling, sitting, Texas grip, 
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offhand, or any other position, and men 
could be seen competing in all these differ- 
ent positions side by side. 

Many and various were the ‘“orthoptics’ 
displayed by the foreign riflemen. A large 
proportion of them wore these little disks 
of various styles strapped to the forehead 
by a bandage and thus held in position for 
peering through the aperture. One in par 
ticular was apparently a tube about an inch 
long, the size of a lead pencil throughout 
its greater length but at the end near the 
eye enlarged to about one-half inch in di- 
ameter. It was worn at a very rakish an- 
gle and gave a most peculiar appearance 
to the wearer when not shooting; it sug- 
gested a sprouting of horns. 

A distressing accident occurred in Camp 
cn August 29th, resulting in the death of 
a member of the Peruvian team. This team 
was encamped immediately adjoining an- 
other foreign team, one of the members ot 
which while testing the let-off of his rifle 
aimed it at the top of a tent stake anil 
pressed the trigger. He “didn’t know it was 
loaded” and the heavy Mauser bullet entered 
the next tent, passing completely through 
the chest of one of the Peruvians, killing 
aim instantly. 

The Ohio State Rifle Association has a 
very pleasant club house located on th¢ 
grounds, close by the lake, where the surf 
rolls up on the beach within 200 feet of the 
veranda. Beside this and under the same 
management is “Squaw Point,” or the wom- 
en’s camp, a tasty iittle cluster of tents 
which can be rented by either regular at- 
tendants or guests, and the club house rents 
rooms and furnishes meals for such as wish. 
Many of the officers present having brought 
wives, daughters or sisters, and in the even- 
ing, after dinner and at other times informal 
dances are held in the club house, which 
are most enthusiasticaly enjoyed by the 
vounger set. 

From which it will be seen that Camp 
Perry, while primarily a_ gigantic rifle 
match, holds much of interest te those who 
love the out-of-doors, even though they be 
not completely absorbed in long-range shoot- 
ing. 

The following are the results of the most 
important matches up to the time of writ- 
ing this report: 

The President’s Match, consisting of a 
skirmish of 20 shots, 10 shots at surprise fire 
at 200 yards, 10 shots at 600 yvards, and 15 
shots at 1,000 yards, was won by Capt. W. H. 
Clopton, Jr., of the Cavalry, with a score of 
266. Sergeant C. B. Long, Fifth Massachu- 
setts, second with a score of 260, and G. W. 
Chesley, of the Winchester Rod and Gun 
Club, third with a score of 259. 

The Wimbledon Cup, 20 shots at 
yards, was won by Corporal Thomas E. 
Vereer, of the 14th U. S. Infantry, with a 
score of 99, outranking Lieut. Co. C. B. Wind- 
er, of the Ohio National Guard, who made 
the same score. Capt. H. C. Ernshaw, of the 
District of Columbia National Guard, was 
third with a score of 98. This is the third 
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time Col. Winder has tied for the Wimbledon 
Cup, each time being outranked 

The Leech Cup Match, consisting of seven 
shots each at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards, was 
won by G. W. Chesley, of the Winchester Rod 
and Gun Club, with a possible seore of 105 
and 13 additional consecutive bullseyes, at 
1,000 yards. Capt. W. T. Spratt, of the 5th 
Georgia, was second with a possible 
and six additional bullseyes. Sergeant C. H. 
White. of the Third Oregon, and Cc. 
R. Robinson, of the 15th Cavalry, tied for 
third place with a possible score. 

The Marine Corps match, consisting of 20 
shots at 600 yards and 20 shots at 1,000 yards, 
was won by J. W. Ressian of the N. R. A., 
with a score of 195, he outranking C. B. 
Loring of the Marine Corps, who had the 
same score, while E. A. Lang, of the 10th 
Pennsylvania, was third with a score of 193. 

The Surprise Fire match, consisting of 10 
shots at 200 vards, fired at a target exposed 
but three seconds for each shot, was won by 
Lieut. Sears ,of the Infantry, with a 
of 50, Private J F. Loughlin, of the 6th 
Massachusetts, second, and Sergeant R. 5. 
Newbold, of the Pennsylvania Engineers, 
third. There were fifteen possible scores of 
50 in this match and the tie was shot off, 
resulting as above stated. 

The Members Match, consisting of 10 shots 
at 600 yards, was won by Capt. W. Dabney, 
of the Infantry, with a score of 50 with one 
additional bullseye. Capt. W. T. Spratt, of 
the 5th Georgia, was second with a score olf 
50, and Capt. J. E. Parker, of the 8th Massa- 
chusetts. third with a score of 49. 

The Championship Company Team Match 
consisting of 10 shots, at surprise fire at 200 
yards, and 10 shots at 600 yards, was won by 
a team from Company A, First West Virginia 
Infantry, with a score of 380, with Company 
Cc. First Corps of Cadets Massachusetts sec- 
ond with a fr 366, and Company K, 
First D. C. third with a score of 
365. 

The Enlisted Men’s Team Match, consisting 
of 10 shots at 600 yards and 10 shots at 1,000 
vards, was won by a team from the WU. § 
Cavalry with a 571, Masachuestts 
being second with 565, and the Marine Corps 
third with 560. 

The Interclub Match, consisting of 15 shots 
at 500 vards, was won by the Bucyrus Rifle 
Association, with a of 278, the Engi- 
neers’ Rifle and Revolver Club being second 
with 276, and the Overland Rifle Association 
third with 275. 

The Championship Revolver Team Match 
consisting of 30 shots at 50 vards, 15 delib- 
erate fire and 15 rapid fire, was won by the 
First Squadron Colorado Cavalry, with a 
score of 1007, the First New York Cavalry 
being second with 916, and the First Illinois 
Cavalry third with 868. 

The Hale Match, being 10 shots at 600 
vards, was won by B. F. Cole of the First 
West Virginia, with a possible score of 50, 
followed by 10 bullseyes. Private C. H. Mar- 
tin, of the Marine Corps, was second with a 
possible score followed by six bullseyes, and 
; gn A. D. Denny, of the Navy, third, with 
and five bullseyes Tue 
men made possible 
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The Herrick Trophy Match, consisting ot! 
15 shots each at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards, for 
teams of eight men each, was won by the 
Iowa team with a score of 1,727, Massachu- 
setts being second with a score of 1,702, and 
the U. S. Cavalry team third with 1691. 

The Governor’s Cup Match, consisting of a 
skirmish run of 20 shots and 10 shots at 600 
vards, was won by Lieut. Hawley, of the In- 
fantry, with a score of 244, Major P. A. Wolf, 
of the Infantry, being second with a score of 
241. and Sergeant Robinson, of the Cavalry, 
third with 239. 
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Col. C. B. Winder, of the Ohio National Guard, 
with a possible score of 100 and four addi- 
tional bullseyes. Lieut. R. C. Giffen, of the 
Navy, was second with 99, outranking Lieut. 
Elting, of the Cavalry, who made the same 
score, 

The Catrow Cup Match consisting of seven 
shots each at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards, was 
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Sergeant Pearson, of Oregon, with a 
score of 103, outranking Lieut. Walling, of 
Kansas who took second prize and Capt. 
Emerson of Ohio who took third prize each 
making the same score. The fourth and fifth 
men likewise made the same score but were 


outranked., 
CHARLES NEWTON. 


won by 


The Luger Automatic Pistol 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the April num- 
ber of Outdoor Life Dr. Conyngham in his 
arguments against the automatics states 
that the Luger is a clumsy piece of mechan- 
ism to carry. Further on in his article he 
states that he has owned ten different auto- 
matics and experienced nothing but dissatis- 
faction. Now it seems to me that is just the 
trouble with the doctor. If he had used one 
Luger ten years and used it and studied it in- 
stead of using ten and not learning any of 
them, he would have been much more satis- 
fied than he is now. In his July article he 
added that they possessed all the inherent 
weaknesses of the double-action revolver, 
with several peculiarities of their own, hard 
pull, indifferent sighting and no smash. 

Now I have owned quite a number of dif- 
ferent revolvers, both Smith & Wesson and 
Colt, up to the .44-40 New Service: have also 
owned the 7.65 Luger for the past three 
years, and I do not find that it is either 
clumsy or awkward to carry, and to me there 
is no comparison between the hang and bal- 
ance of the .44 Frontier or New Service. To 
my mind everything is in favor of the Luger. 
The Luger is splendidly sighted; I use the 
Sheard gold bead on mine and the trigger 
pull on my Luger is slightly more than 214 
pounds. The doctor tells about shooting two 
dogs through the body and they both recov- 
ered, but he leaves out two very important 
points, first, where they were hit, and sec- 
ond, what bullet was used. There have been 
thousands of deer and other game animals 
lost that have been shot through the body 
with the .45-70, the .45-90, and even with 
the .405, but that was not the fault of the 
guns but the men behind them. Wild Bill 
Hickock was very badly shot when he wiped 
out the McCandlas gang, but he lived. Gen. 
Shields was shot through the lungs in the 
Mexican war and he lived to take part in 
the Civil war. 

The Germans make two types of bullets 
for the Luger, full metal patch and full metal 
patch, hollow point, steel jacket. The Win- 
chester Co. make the same varieties, except 
that, I think, the jacket is copper. The U. 
M. C. make both, and also the soft nose. 

Now in regard to “smash,” the Winchester 
hollow point will commence to mushroom on 
an empty 12-gauge shotgun case (personal 
experience). A rabbit shot at a distance of 
fifty feet while sitting up back to, had his 
bowels blown out through his belly, same 


bullet. A woodchuck at about the same dis- 
tance, shot quartering throygh the shoulder, 
bullet came out through the neck, making a 
hole as big as a 25-cent piece. A deer shot 
by my brother, A. L. Bowker, fire warden, 
Millfield, N. H., October, 1912, at 110 yards, 
weighed 180 pounds, 7.65 Luger used with 
Winchester hollow point bullet. The bullet 
struck in the side of the chest, went through 
quartering and lodged back of the shoulder 
on the other side. The deer ran about forty 
yards and was dead when we got to him. 
Deer number two went down shot through 
the shoulder, never moved out of his tracks. 
I know of eight other deer that have gone 
down under the Luger, but the proper bul- 
let was used. These are facts, not guess- 
work. 

Of the men that have written of the auto- 
matic pistol, Mr. P. T. Streit and Mr. Robert 
A. Kane of the Outers’ Book and Pascal De 
Angelis have contributed the most. I think 
Mr. Streit has the honor of doing more to 
introduce the Luger into this country than 
any other, and Mr. Kane’s articles on auto- 
matics of all kinds have been very instruct- 
ive. As to the articles of Mr. De Angeles, 
the less said the better. I predict that he 
will experience many an uncomfortable quar- 
ter of an hour within the next few years. 
Yet the fate that has overtaken him is in 
store for all that are stubborn enough to 
butt their heads against the march of prog: 
ress. One of the most amusing things on 
the Luger has been the argument put up 
that it was slow to draw and get into action; 
also dangerous to carry loaded. You would 
think to read these comments that we still 
lived in the days of Billy the Kid and the 
hostile Sioux. Now I presume that most 
people that want a pistol want it for the 
same purpose that I do, to carry on a hunt- 
ing or fishing trip, to knock over a partridge, 
a squirrel, a deer, or any stray vermin that 
one runs across, and generally we have the 
time. As to its safety, there is but one re- 
volver made that is as safe as the Luger to 
carry loaded, and that is the S. & W. ham- 
merless. There is no way to fire the Luger 
until the gun is properly grasped, and it 
seems to me it would be a difficult matter 
to drop it soit would accidentally go off, as it 
would be practically impossible to hit the 
grip safety and the trigger at the same time. 

Now, my dear doctor, you get a Luger and 
proceed as follows: Cut off enough of the 
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trigger spring so it will just hold the trigger 
forward when it is out full length. Then take 
out your trigger bar spring and grind it down 
evenly until it gives you from two to two and 
one-half pounds pull. Next get a Sheard 
sight. Then go at it in shooting a target or 


any mark where you use deliberate aim. 
Pull your trigger back until the trigger lever 
comes in contact with the trigger bar before 
you start to take aim. By doing this you 
will find that it eliminates what seems to be 
a drag when you commence to take aim and 
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pull back on the trigger spring at the same 
time. You will find that you will have a 
nice, sweet pull. Now use the gun about 
three years, get used to it and study it thor- 
oughly, and my word for it, doctor, you could 
not be hired to go back to the .45 Frontier 
with its weight and heavy recoil. Use the 
hollow point full metal patch bullets on such 
game as woodchuck, coyote, deer, ete. If 
you hold on the right place you will get 
them. PERCY J. BOWKER. 
Mass. 


Concerning Rapid Fire with Colt Single-Action Army Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Here is something 
that may be of use to those who use the 
single-action Army Colt. The other day I 
discovered that the sear and bolt springs dif- 
fer in thickness and that by changing them 
around one can increase or decrease trigger 
pull from Half to three-quarters of a pound, 
and then in addition to this you can get an- 
other half or three-quarters of a pound in- 
crease or decrease simply by having the 
trigger spring screw very tight or not quite 
so tight; a quarter to a half turn on the 
screw does the trick. Had I known this 
years ago I could have saved myself lots of 
trouble. I presume that S. A. Army men 
know that filing the power out of the main- 
spring reduces the trigger pull. Every main- 
spring is immediately filed down before be- 
ing used in any of my ten S. A. Army Colts 
—all second-hand—and the average cost is 
$4. I reduce it so much in power that it 
renders the safety notch not only useless, 
but it makes of it a nuisance, and so I file 
them out. The mainspring has the least 
power when the hammer is down and rest- 
ing on an empty chamber, and this is the 
way I always carry the gun; but with the 
safety notch on the hammer the trigger per- 
sists in jumping into the safety notch and 


then stands rigid. Moreover, I cannot “fan” 
the gun with the trigger in the safety notch 
and six cartridges in the gun. By the way, 
all the sharp corners must be filed off the 
hammer to do quick “fanning” without hurt- 
ing the hand, and don’t forget that there is 
merit in fanning. For instance, if the full- 
cock notch were worn so the hammer would 
not stand cocked, fanning would be the alter- 
native for me, and to think that I would have 
to fan with the trigger standing rigid fright- 
ens me. Moreover, I cannot think of using 
the gun as a club or of giving a stiff jab with 
it while the trigger is in the safety notch— 
so-called safety. Mr. Thomas has also failed 
to recognize many of the virtue of the S. A. 
Army, else he would have called Mr. Haines’ 
attention to them when they were discussing 
the practicability of five or six cartridges in 
the cylinder. If Mr. Haines carries six cart- 
ridges in his S. A. Army Colt it works O. K. 
with him, for the reason that the spring is 
strong enough to hold the hammer firmly in 
the safety notch and has possibly never tried 
for the greatest speed of fire the gun is 
capable of. Rapid fire with the S. A. Army 
means a mainspring reduced very much in 
power, and this in turn means five cartridges 
in the gun. BURRO PUNCHER. 
Washington. 


Another Remodeled Colt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The-article in the 
July number by Mr. Chester, describing his 
experiences in remodeling certain ball-and- 
cap revolvers to take center-fire ammuni- 
tion, reminds me of measures I once took 
to convert an old-timer into a modern gun. 
I, too, was attracted by the incomparable 
“feel,” due to the excellent grip and the 
trim lines, of the five-shot Colt, .36 caliber 
revolver. 

But I did not attempt to alter the gun to 
take C. F. cartridges. What I did do is pos- 
sible with any of the revolvers in existence 
of the same type. 

A few measurements and comparisons 
with modern weapons convinced me that 
there would not be room in the chambers if 


the rear end o® the cylinder of my partic- 
ular specimen was cut off, to fit a modern 
shell in. So I made up my mind to revolu- 
tionize my method of loading, but first I 
did this: 

The barrel being pitted, I sent to the Colt 
people for a .41 caliber barrel. This I turned 
down until it was but a thin cylinder—a 
bare tube—with walls about .05-inch thick. 
Then I reamed out the old barrel to suit, 
and sweated the new barrel inside the old, 
trimmed off the ends, inserted a new piece 
of German silver in the sight hole, and 
started in on the cylinder. 

I took a reamer of .4-inch and ran it into 
the front end of each chamber to the depth 
of three-fourths-inch, so that each chamber 
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had a distinct shoulder about half way down 
its length. Next I drilled out each nipple 
with a 3-32-inch drill, inserted short pieces 
of copper, and drilled these out with a .03- 
inch drill. Finally I worked over the action, 
loosening it up wherever possible and 
smoothing the surfaces and rounding the 
corners, gave the outside of frame, barre) 
and straps a thorough going-over, nickel- 
plated the whole, and then ordered the fol- 
lowing: 

A can of Bullseye, 200 .41 caliber long bul- 
lets and 1,000 U. M. C. Colt pistol percussion 
caps, two boxes of ordinary druggists’ cap- 
sules and some sheet brass. 

The brass I bent and split until I had the 
following: A clip-like tube, holding ten of the 
bullets securely until I jerked them out one 
by one; a flat duplicate of the cap box that 
Bannerman used to list, and another tube a 
good deal like the first. 

Then I loaded three grains of Bullseye 
into the capsules, put ten capsules in the 
tube, ten bullets in the other tube, arranged 
100 caps in the box, and loaded the revolver 
just as they used to do, in the good old days, 
with dirty, noisy black powder, a seventy- 
grain round bullet and a handful of caps. 
Only I did it in half the time. 

Now look what I had. The gun itself was 
an elegant affair; an ivory handle, en- 
graved metal work, a four-inch barrel, with 
a slightly bell-shaped muzzle, and the only 
cylinder I have ever seen on a five-shot 
ball-and-cap gun that was fluted. Moreover, 
the flutes had the edges rounded off, not 
sharp like present-day weapons: and the 
gun weighed a scant twenty-four ounces. 
When I got through with it I had a light, 
neat, powerful single-action gun that came 
up to my eye as pretty as pie, and it shot a 
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knock-down bullet, humane but protective. 
Finally, it was as accurate as I am able to 
appreciate, each of the chambers aligning 
very closely, and a fine sight being possible 
through the notch on the top of the hammer. 

I parted with that gun at that period in 
every gun-crank’s existence when he simply 
must get hold of a new gun every so often. 
Have tried again and again to trace the 
weapon, but it is probably in the hands of 
some crank, equally appreciative and more 
acquisitive than inquisitive. 

One thing striking about this stunt of 
mine is that I succeeded in using smokeless 
powder, the use of black*powder being con- 
sidered the necessary evil of ball-and-cap 
guns. Had no trouble or misgivings, and 
the smokeless had the good grace to in- 
variably blow the cap to smithereens, so 
that I had no clogging from that source. 

I see no reason why any Colt, from .31 to 
.44 caliber, cannot be similarly altered. The 
ordinary machinist would charge about $5 
for putting in the barrel and reaming the 
cylinders, and about $3 for making the three 
accessories. Of course, I did the work on 
my own experimental machines and was out 
only my time. I forgot to say that the bar- 
rel came to $3, plus postage. Also that of 
the whole lot of about 800 rounds that 1 
ultimately shot from this gun, I had neither 
hangfire, misfire nor that familiar annoy- 
ance,in old guns, of more than one load be- 
ing discharged at once. This I attribute to 
the nipple bushings, but the rest I credit to 
my scheme of enlarging the chamber to the 
depth of the bullet and using smokeless 
powder, thus avoiding the compression of 
the explosive, which so often used to stop 
up the nipple. “ANTIPOP.” 

Calif. 


Mr. Osgood Writes of Comparative Accuracy of Long 
and Short Barrels 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The July number 
of Outdoor Life came to hand today. On 
page 88, in the lower right-Dand corner, you 
ask if anyone has had any”experience with 
the .80 U. S. A. cartridges in the long and 
short barrels. 

While I do not know about the Army cart: 
ridges, I will try and give you something “just 
as good.” With Sauer-Mauser rifle in the 
machine rest, using the Remington-U. M. C., 
280-grain, 9 m/m S. P. bullet, there is no dif- 
ference in the grouping of the shots at 200 
yards with either the 20-inch or 24-inch bar 
rels.. This statement is made advisedly, 
with all facts at hand. Shooting at the 200- 
vard target, the 20-inch barrel, when using 
the Lyman sights, will shoot as good, if not 
better, than the 24-inch barrel with the fac- 
tory open sights. The reason for this is, I 
suppose, due to the greater distance between 


the sights on the 20-inch barrel, which is 
25%-inch. Out to 500 yards there is prac- 
tically no difference in the elevation, a mat- 
ter of one short mark on the elevation 
scale. 

For all hunting purposes I believe the 
rifle with the 20-inch barrel is just as good 
as the 24-inch one, for why lug around four 
inches of old junk when there is no need 
of it? The 20-inch barrel will catch in the 
bushes enough as it is. This is especially 
bad when carrying the rifle in a sling across 
your back, when you have both hands full 
and are going to call moose ona quiet frosty 
morning and want to be as still as possible 
and carry a couple of blankets to wrap up 
in while you wait. 

I was very much interested in Mr. Haines’ 
article on uncared for barrels. He certainly 
shot some very fine groups with the old 
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rifles he used. My guide in Nova Scotia has 
a model ’93, .30-30 Marlin, which he hunts 
moose with. He has had it between seven 
and eight years, and I don’t believe it has 
ever been cleaned. It looks, as Mr. H. says, 
like an old stovepipe. One day we were at 
a lake in which a couple of loons were 
swimming. They were about 250 yards off 
shore. Mac turned to me and said: “Sam, 
do you want to see me put one right through 
the ring around his neck?” “Sure,” I replied. 
“Tl bet you don’t touch him.” Taking a rest 
over a rock, he let drive, after which I swam 
out into the lake and brought in the loon. 
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The bullet had gone just as he said it would, 
and, believe me, I was some _ surprised. 
Right after this a fish hawk came flying 
over the lake and when nearly overhead 
Mac put up and drove one through the 
hawk’s breast and down he came. If that 
was not showing some in accuracy then 
“Good night!” I surely did a lot of thinking 
after that. To see him do such shooting 
with a worn-out piece of iron like that was 
remarkable, to say the least, and especially 
so when I doubt if I could equal it with my 
spotless Mauser in a month of Sundays. 
Mass. S. P. OSGOOD. 


“Antipop” Replies to Mr. Newton 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Newton’s 
deeply appreciated reply, in the August is- 
sue, to certain objections I raised in the 
June issue as to his recent valuable contri- 
butions to our already cumbersome list of 
cartridges, calls for two kinds of comment 
on my part. In the first place, I must ex- 
press my delight at learning that the copper 
bullets do away with the bugaboo of metal- 
lic fouling. Had I known this, I should not 
have spoken. 

Mr. Newton then touches on the matter of 
report, suggesting that I misunderstood 
Lieutenant Whelen’s article, “The .30 Cali 
ber New Springfield Cartridge from the 
Sporting Viewpoint,” in the November, 1911, 
number of the Outer’s Book. I will quote 
from page 487: “* * * This rifle has a 
most peculiar report. While not as loud as 
that of a large caliber black powder arm, it 
is yet extremely sharp and penetrating to 
the firer and those standing nearby. * * * 
Those of us who have had experience on the 
military target range with the Springfield 
invariably use the Elliot ear protector or 
cotton in our ears while on the firing 
Bee ee Oe 

I think this speaks for itself. Without 
meaning to cast the slightest reflection on 
Mr. Newton’s veracity, I would suggest, as 
an explanation of his attitude towards this 
point, that his affection for his creations 
would prompt him to overlook a degree of 
racket that would be very prominent to 
others. 

As to Mr. Newton’s pleasant experiences 
with bottle-necked shells, there is a very 
plausible explanation. He is, by his own 
confession, a range shooter, with whom the 
care of his arms is all but a ritual. He ad- 
mits that his experience may differ from 
that of others: I assure him that it does. 
The ordinary hunter does not, for various 
reasons and excuses, take anything like the 
care of his rifle bore that Mr. Newton does, 
and the ordinary hunter is the man who has 
found that straight shells give the smallest 
percentage of breaks. It is to be noted that 
no broken shell extractors are made for any 


of the Winchester automatic cartridges, all 
of which are straight shells, and many of 
which are reloaded. 

Mr. Newton’s other points, in the matter 
of compactness and of cooling surface, are 
well taken and unassailable. 

He then asks that we be fair. I regret 
very much if I have used language or ex- 
pressed ideas that were unfair to Mr. New: 
ton. It is not my intention to prove my con- 
tentions by trickery, but by force of logic. 

As to his challenge that. he having pro- 
duced a cartridge or two, I produce an ac- 
tion—that will be referred to a few para- 
graphs further on. 

The fact of the matter is, I have come to 
dispute Mr. Newton’s right to accept the 
title conferred upon him by the Savage 
people, of “America’s foremost amateur ball- 
istic expert.” There are many reasons. 
First, let us review Mr. Newton’s history, as 
known to the readers of sporting publica 
tions. 

In the September, 1910, issue of the Out- 
er’s Book we find Mr. Newton’s first artt- 
cle, according to his own statement. He 
states, in his preamble, that he cannot claim 


-first-hand information, but must beg pardon 


for submitting his deductions from what he 
has read. He then proceeds with some ex 
cellent arguments as to the power required 
to kill deer, together with an able plea for 
a more humane attitude towards the prob- 
lem of killing at all. Then he describes a 
special rifle, a .45-125-500 Winchester, shoot- 
ing a very heavy load of powder, getting 
4,500 feet pounds of energy, which he pro- 
posed to use on elk, moose or grizzly bear, 
should he ever get a chance at them. He 
assumes that the amount of punishment an 
animal requires is in proportion to its 
weight. Query: Would a 12-inch naval gun 
do for rhino, Mr. Newton? 

Now, this is his first ‘offense,’ less than 
three years ago. Today he is willing to pose 
as an authority second only to professionals. 

He took up a lot of space in the Decem- 
ber, 1910, issue of the same magazine, to 
disprove the vacuum theory that was ad- 
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vanced to account for a certain exploded 
cartridge, but forgot the rules of criticism 
so far as to fail to offer a theory of his 
own. 

I contend that Mr. Newton’s creations are 
open to the suspicion of having been con- 
ceived by an impractical though well mean- 
ing mind, and that they should be regarded 
with much less respect than those put for- 
ward by the cartridge companies. Is it not 
fair to assume that if the Savage people are 
mistaken as to Mr. Newton’s standing in 
matters ballistic, that they are also mistaken 
in the cartridge, the gun, and, in fact, in 
their entire advertising matter? Is there 
any dependence to be put upon their state- 
ments? For example: Their most recent 
“ad” for the new .380 automatic pistol 
claims that it has “all the * * * _ gstop- 
ping-power * * * of any .38 caliber or 
9 mm. military pistol.” It is hardly neces: 
sary to cOMment upon that. 

Once more let me point out that Mr. New- 
ton’s motives are above suspicion, so far as 
I am concerned. Let us proceed. In his 
answer to Olie DeMun, in the last issue, he 
states that “the Savage action is a wonder.” 
Within the last few weeks a gentleman 
whose name I may not give, residing in Ne- 
vada county, had his face peppered by the 
premature discharge of a .22 Savage High 
Power. The action blew open. Upon exam- 
ining a new Savage in a store, it was found 


possible to release the hammer, by pulling 
the trigger, when the action was one-eighth 


of an inch from being closed. In this posi- 
tion there remains but a comparatively small 
section of the receiver behind the bolt. Such 
an accident would be impossible in a Win- 
chester or Marlin, either of which could be 
discharged while not quite closed, but a 
large portion of the receiver would still be 
on the job. 

Next, he handles the subject of a sharp- 
stern bullet, stating that he once considered 
it, but after Dr. Hudson compared the prob- 
lem with that of a yacht going at 200 miles 
per hour, he concluded that the air would 
not concern itself with the shape of the bul- 
let’s base. 

Here I am capable of answering Mr. De- 
Mun. Referring to the article on page 176 
of the same issue, we find that the patent 
office has granted to a Mr. MacCalman a 
patent on this shape of bullet. Query: Would 
the office grant this patent if not convinced 
that there existed certain “improvements in 
ballistic properties,” as claimed? Again, in 
the March number Mr. Adolph writes of the 
bullet recently adopted by the Swiss army. 
Mr. Newton evidently thinks that he and Dr. 
Hudson know more about ballistics than the 
Swiss ordnance department. 

I would recommend that Mr. Newton read 
up on aero-dynamics. Please, Mr. Editor, 
don’t let Chauncey Thomas josh me about 
dragging such words into this. To resume: 
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Messrs. Munn and Co. have produced a book, 
“Monoplanes and Biplanes,” by a Mr. Loen- 
ing, on pages 28 and 33 of which will be 
found data on air resistance. Dr. Hudson’s 
mistake lies in imagining that water and air 
are analogous. They are not. Air is a per- 
fectly elastic medium, while water is imper- 
fectly so, having considerable momentum. 
The experiments on moving surfaces, re- 
ferred to in the above mentioned book, prove 
that air resistance increases steadily as the 
velocity increases, even increasing in propor- 
tion, so that it is impossible that, at any 
speed whatever, the resistance coefficient 
would become smaller. And the same ex- 
periments prove conclusively that the 
stream line shape gives the least resistance 
of all. 

I have not played my hand, by any means. 
Perhaps it is only fair to point out that I 
began this article with certain concessions. 
If it is within Mr. Newton’s personal limita- 
tions to recognize this by reciprocating, we 
shall shortly get somewhere and finish this 
game. 

Mr. Newton will probably regret to learn 
that the .22 High Power cartridges now on 
the local market are not copper, but cupro 
nickel. 

It is now up to me to meet Mr. Newton’s 
challenge in the matter of producing an ac- 
tion. First I must require time; then, that I 
need not confine myself to the cartridges he 
has produced. Asa matter of fact, I propose 
to produce both actions and ammunition. 
Does this seem like presumption? I would 
point out that it is not without precedent. 
When the Winchester and the Colt people 
produced their lines of automatic rifles and 
pistols, brand new cartridges were produced 
for them. Perhaps there is a doubt as to 
the financial end of the matter. I might as 
well say, first as last, that I have no ax to 
grind. The financial end of the matter will 
take care of itself. 

I propose rifles, shotguns and pistols, hav- 
ing the same general characteristics of light 
weight, neat, well-balanced lines, absolutely 
safe and ridiculously simple and fool proof; 
to handle cartridges with straight shells, 
giving to a certain shape of bullet or charge 
of shot, very high velocity with compara- 
tively low pressures, and positively reduc- 
ing the report by more than half, and the re- 
coil by nine-tenths. These will retail at 
even lower prices than are current, due to 
not being produced by a trust, whose dom- 
ination Mr. Newton’s efforts are unwittingly 
continuing. 

It is clear that I cannot go into details 
without giving away secrets, but I may 
promise that within a comparatively short 
time I can give details. As to my objec- 
tions to the Newton cartridges, I would re- 
fer the reader to my article on page 174 of 
the last issue. It will be clear to nearly 
everybody that a mistake was made in in- 
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cluding the .35 W. C. F. and .405 in the list. 

Finally, I wish to ask just what has Mr. 
Newton given us? The .22 Hi-Power has 
shown itself to be a good deer gun, for those 
who do not mind a messed up carcass. It has 
very high velocity, enabling it to be used at 
great distances without adjustment of sights. 
It has a good lot of power, and is furnished 
in a conveniently light weight gun. 

On the other hand, it means an outlay of 
$25. Let us compare it with a .25-35, which 
would cost $18. It is not possible to shoot 
closer to a mark than the .25-35 will go. 
The .22 may be theoretically more accurate, 
but you and I, most of us, couldn’t notice it. 
The .25 may not be so powerful at 300 yards, 
but neither gun could be held steadily 
enough, as I have hinted before, to make this 
advantage worth much to the .22. The dif- 
ference in recoil is trifling. The cartridges 
cost the same. The .22, having the same 
size body but a smaller neck than the .25, 
would be the most likely to break at the 
shoulder. All things considered, a good shot 
would much rather have a .25, an indiffer- 
ent shot would buy the cheapest, a poor shot 
would be safer with none at all, and only the 


Hollow Point .22 Caliber 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your August 
number Mr. C. W. Goss of Indiana advocates 
a flat point .22 caliber bullet for hunting 
such game as squirrels. The .22 long, made 
by the U. S. Cartridge Co., has a flat point 
bullet. Bernard H. Anderson also writes in 
same number of the killing power of the .22 
hollow point cartridges, but he fails to men- 
tion the make and kind, and there is much 
difference. The old black powder .22 long 
rifle with hollow point of the U. M. 
C. make has a larger hole and a 
flatter point than any others. The Win- 
chester, both bla k, Lesmok and smoke- 
less (hollow point), have small holes and 
round points; so also have the R. A.-U. M. C. 
in Lesmok and smokeless, consequently the 
old black U. M. C. mushrooms, or breaks up, 
with more deadly effect than the others. I 
recently made a trip to Connecticut, where 
I one day was invited by three men to ac- 
company them on a woodchuck hunt. One 
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anti-thinking popularity-crazed bug will buy 
the .22, if his cash is limited. 

In conclusion, I deduce that the purchas- 
ers of the new .22 will shortly find them- 
selves in the same fix as certain sportsmen 
who bought the S. & W. “Perfected” .22 re- 
volver, the little eleven-ounce midget. It 
was impracticable, nothing more nor less, 
and sooner or later those same powder 
sharps felt obliged to get one of the Bekeart 
model heavy frame .22s. 

This discussion is not to my taste. I be- 
lieve that Mr. Newton has been led by the 
best of motives, but his incomplete knowl- 
edge of the subject, his unpractical view- 
point as to what was required, coupled to 
his misdirected energy, have resulted in 
something that will not, in the long run, ben- 
efit sportsmen at large. For this reason I 
think it is up to me to call his hand, for I 
think there is going to be a lot of money 
thrown away on nothing worth while, and I 
only regret that the others who saw the 
danger did not speak before this. I trust 
that Mr. Newton will see nothing personal 
in the foregoing. “ANTIPOP.” 

California. 


Bullets on Small Game 


of these men carried a .25-20 Winchester, an- 
other had a .32-40, and another a .28-30 Ste- 
vens. My choice was a ’97 model Marlin, 
which I have used very freely all over the 
U.S. and in foreign countries. My companions 
assured me that my .22 was not suitable for 
woodchuck shooting, but I protested that 
long experience had given me great confi- 
dence in it, and the results justified my as- 
surance. I used the .22 black powder, U. M. 
C. hollow point cartridges, fired only six 
times and picked up five “chucks,” not one 
of which moved two inches from where he 
fell. In company with a friend, we killed 300 
jack rabbits in two days in southern Idaho, 
using this same brand of hollow points, and 
I venture to say that not one wounded rab- 
bit got away. I have used thousands of these 
bullets on prairie dogs with deadly effect, 
but the smaller holes and rounded points of 
some of these .22s allow many of these 
little animals to get into their burrows. 
Mont. F. E. WHITHAM. 


Accuracy of Long and Short Barrels 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 8&8 of July 
number of Outdoor Life you ask for infor- 
mation regarding long and short barrels for 
the .30-40 ammunition. 

I have a model 1898 Krag, twenty-eight- 
inch. barrel, also a Winchester carbine, 
twenty-two-inch barrel. I have shot both 
guns over a target range and can see no 
difference, or at least not enough difference 


up to 800 yards to say that one gun would 
be better than the other as to accuracy. 
When it comes to game shooting, and there 
I have tried both, the twenty-two-inch bar- 
rel has decidedly the advantage, not in ac- 
curacy, but from the fact that it can be 
handled much easier and quicker than the 
long-barreled gun. My Krag is star-gauged 
and I have had it about three years. Per- 
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sonally I think it is an especially close 
shooting rifle and I used the Krag in the 
National Guard of at least four states. 

I do not believe there is very much in the 
talk of greater distance between _ sights 
when it comes to using smokcless powder, 
nor for any powder as far as accuracy is 
concerned. In the black powder days the 
long barrel gave best results, because it 
needed a long barrel to burn the powder, 
but today, with smokeless powder, I believe, 
and my belief comes from using both types 
of guns, that if a man would practice he 
could become as proficient with a gun that 
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has only an eighteen-inch barrel as with a 
thirty-inch. Note the Mauser carbine with 
the eighteen-inch barrel; if you have ever 
tried one you know how accurate they are. 

I took a Krag that had a bursted barrel, 
sawed it of at twenty inches, filed dovetail 
for front sights and tried it over an Iowa 
range just for the fun of the thing, and made 
as accurate shots and as higha score as with 
the Springfield the year that the ’06 shell 
came out. I expected to be laughed at and 
got ragged unmercifully, but the gun did 
the work. “BILL.” 

Wyoming. 


Admires The .22 Smith & Wegson Target Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In one of the early 
issues of Outdoor Life for 1912 there ap- 
peared an article descriptive of the then 
new .22 S. & W. target revolver, 1911 model. 
Being a lover of pistol shooting, and espe- 
cially of the S. & W. product, I at once took 
steps to procure one of these revolvers, 
and I eventually succeeded in obtaining one 
through your kind offices, per Mr. Frank A. 
Ellis of Denver. I have not had the revolver 
long, but I have tried it under varying con- 
ditions, using the Rem.-U. M. C. Lesmok cart- 
ridges, .22 L. R., and can safely assert that 
the arm has exceeded my expectations of it. 
I have a friend living close to me who is a 
very fine pistol shot, and yesterday he came 
over to me to try out the new .22. We found 
that at twenty paces we could do very close 
work on very small targets, equally as good 
as we have ever done with the .22 S. & W. 


eight-inch pistol I have. Also that in rapid 


fire practice she performed beautifully, and 
finally at fifty yards (with the full ten min- 
utes set) we could plug a peach can set on 
the ground three times out of four shots. 1 
have found this pistol to shoot just as you 
hold it, and before I attempted any target 
practice with it at all I shot rabbits “in the 
squat,” taking them always in the head, 
and paroquets feeding in the quick hedges 
round about, with more confidence and cer- 
tainty than with any other pistol I have had. 

To me this .22 stands for the highest ex- 
ample of the revolver maker’s art that could 
possibly attain. I can also speak in the 
highest terms regarding the Rem.-U. M. C. 
Lesmok ammunition that I have used, and 
shall continue to use, in her. 

Trusting these remarks may prompt some 
of your readers to go in for one of these 
beautiful and serviceable little weapons. 

Tasmania. ROBT. W. LEGGE. 


Captain Hardy's Impressions of the Camp Perry Shoot 


The recent military rifle and revolver 
matches held at Camp Perry, Ohio, by the 
government, without question, were the 
greatest ever held. 

Almost every foreign country was repre- 
sented and it gave us an excellent opportu 
nity, since the match was international as 
well as national, to compare the shooting 
skill of our foreign friends. 

Practically every state in the union was 
represented, and even far-away Hawaii, 
whose team not only showed up well in the 
shooting contest, but in the evening whose 
concerts were highly appreciated by the 
camp. . 

The government this year had charge of 
everything on the grounds, even the mess 
hall, and everything went off with clock-like 
regularity. It was a great experience to one 
not familiar with military duties. It was a 
new work to the writer, who assisted the 
Colorado rifle and revolver team, and I must 
say the experience was worth while to me. 


I found the long range shooting somewhat 
different from the class of work I have been 
used to and that hitting the 36-inch bull at 
1,000 yards with regularity requires some 
real holding and pulling. The 600 and 1,000 
yard ranges, however, I did not find so dif. 
ficult as the skirmish run, which to my mind 
is the “nuts” of the course. 

The surprise fire is a fine thing, if you 
are clad in a football suit. Three seconds, 
the allotted time to throw the safety off your 
rifle and shoot from any old position, makes 
one go some. Most shooters used the prone 
position, which is, without question, the best 
position if one can get to it quick enough. 


My next experience was with the military 
revolver, which is the regulation issue with 
a four-pound pull. After shooting in exhibi- 
tion work for years revolvers with two- 
pound pull, the four-pound proposition put 
me “in the air.” This is not so noticeable 
until you try shooting at the fifty-yard tar- 
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3, C. M. McCUTCHEON; 4, CAPT. A. H. HARDY; 5, A. M. 


get in eight seconds; then you will find that 
on account of being used to the light pull 
you will jerk the shots off all over the tar- 
get. 

The Colorado revolver team, composed of 
C. M. McCutcheon, Arthur Smith, Frank 
Coffin, A. M. Poindexter and myself. We 


COFFIN; 2, ARTHUR SMITH; 
POINDEXTER. 


succeeded in landing the championship 
match, defeating New York, our nearest 
competitor, by ninety-one points. The Illi- 
nois team piled up a great score at slow 
fire, but experienced trouble with the eight- 
second work, as most of us did. 

Colo. A. H. HARDY. 


An Experience with a Colt’s .45 Caliber Government 
Model Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When the govern- 
ment model .45 automatic first appeared on 
the market I had no peace of mind until I 
bought one, and it was with admiration that 
I showed it to my friends, and am still show- 
ing it with as much admiration, but I found 
out a few things about the “brute” that I 
did not know when I had my first convulsion 
over it. In Iowa we do not have any moun- 
tain sides to back up against when we want 
to try out a heavy powered gun, nor do we 
have a convenient backstop of the same kind 


“afore mentioned,’ so we have to wait our 
opportunity and get out into a secluded place 
and then take a general survey to see that 
there is nothing within a mile or two to get 
a “croomed” bullet. The trial came at last. 
I stuck up a Winchester, so-called, Cham- 
pionship target about twenty feet distant. 
When shooting with my target six gun and 
slow fire I draw the sights fine. I took care- 
ful aim at Mr. Blackcenter and pulled. I ex- 
pected to see the white spot shot right out 
of the center of the bull, but when I went up 
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to examine the target I found I had missed 
the whole target and shot not less than a 
foot below the center of the bull. I “sat up 
and took notice.” I emptied several maga- 
zines to find out “the why,” and found that 
in order to come anywhere near the “bull” 
I had to aim at least a foot above it. I made 
a new rear sight, raising the crotch about 
one-sixteenth of an inch, and lined it up for 
a try-out, and at my next opportunity when 
out one Sunday I shot up two targets and 
had no trouble in making the target look 
very sick, putting six of the shots inside of 
a two and a half-inch circle. I wrote the 
Colts F. A. Co. of my experience in the first 
place, and they assured me that the gun was 
all right and it was me, but on writing of 
making the new sight, and the results, they 
sent me the enclosed letter, which I think 
will be of interest to many who are contem- 
plating getting one of the modern “pocket 
cannons.” It is my opinion that when one 
holds down fine, as for target shooting, that 
I will never want to change my rear sight, 
but for fast shooting I don’t care if the 
sights are removed, for I pay no attention 
to them. I just pull the gun on the object 
shot at and let drive, and usually something 
happens right around that neighborhood. 

It is my opinion that in order to do good 
work with the Colt’s .45 automatic that one 
will have to do considerable shooting with it 
to became accustomed to the loud report, 
and while I cannot say that it “kicks” or 
that there is much recoil, yet it is dog-goned 
hard not to flinch when shooting at targets, 
slow fire. 
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Give us your experience. Do you flinch 
when shooting this “pocket cannon?” 
Iowa. J. H. LEPPER. 


The following is an extract from the 
Colts’ letter referred to by Mr. Lepper: 

“We note with interest your experience 
with our caliber .45 government model auto- 
matic pistol. We have found several in- 
stances where expert revolver shots in at- 
tempting to do target work with the caliber 
.45 automatic pistol shoot low, and believe 
this is due to some peculiar manner of grip- 
ping the piece and also to the fact that 
there is less flip to the barrel. 

“Our shooters here test these automatic 
pistols off-hand and make most excellent 
targets with the standard sights, which have 
been adjusted after many experiments. We 
have one man in particular who has for a 
long time been an expert revolver shot, but 
who knew very little about handling an au- 
tomatic pistol. Taking a pistol that shot 
center with the regular shooter, this man 
grouped his shots several inches lower and 
did just exactly as you have done, i. e., fitted 
the arm with a higher rear sight to overcome 
this trouble. Gradually, as he became used 
to this model, his shots commenced to group 
higher, until at the present time he has dis- 
carded the higher rear sight and can now 
shoot with the standard sight. 

“We give you the foregoing as a matter of 
possible interest and believe as an experi- 
enced shooter you can readily understand 
that there will be more or less variation, as 
explained above.” 


Mr. Watson’s Opinion 


Editor Outdoor Life: —Mr. Bamford 
wishes more light on high sights on rifles 
and definite figures given. The definite 
figures will have to be gotten by actual test 
at different distances. High sights on pow- 
erful rifles for hunting are a benefit if they 
are of the right construction. Such a sight 
for hunting should be made in this form for 
the front sight— 
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Then if your gun is targeted for 100 yards 
and you wish to hit an object much inside 
of that distance keep the perpendicular line 
on it, but lower the line of sight below 
the bulb; and if the object is beyond the 
point where the bullet cuts the line of sight 
the second time, drop the point of sight 
still farther down on the perpendicular line. 
Of course you have to estimate the distance 
beyond the point where the trajectory cuts 
the line of sight. 


Mr. Bamford’s statement would be correct 
if he had described the trajectory of a .22 
short hitting the target at 100 yards. But 
no bullet can cross the line of sight but two 
times, no matter what the distance the gun 
may be targeted at. A high-powered rifle 
that cuts the line of sight twice in 300 feet 
on a downward curve is of little value as a 
popgun. 

In my opinion, a hunting rifle should have 
a telescope of fair power and to extend the 
whole length of the barrel, and close to the 
barrel, on the lift side of barrel (if it has a 
right-hand twist, giving the bullet a right- 
hand drift). The center of the object glass 
is on a level with the center of the bore 
and placed in the same position as the sec- 
ond barrel on a double rifle, and after it 
has been sighted at 100 yards should be 
rigidly fixed, so it could not get out of line 
and make any further variations as to dis- 
tance on the spider line. It is not one time 
in a hundred that I ever change the eleva- 
tion of the sight on my rifle. When the 
woodchuck is very near I aim over slightly, 
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and if at a long distance I raise the hori- 
zontal line above the object. I have sat in 
one place, and without moving the telescope 
shot “chucks” at five, fifteen and forty rods 
distance. 

If on such a gun an open sight is desired 
it should be nearly between the ’scope and 
barrel. Sighted in this manner the bullet 
crosses the line of sight at 100 yards and 
beyond that diverges sideways in proportion 
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to the distance between the center of bore 
and center of object glass. The line of 
sight will be to the right of the trajectory 
a few inches, but. if the bullet drifts to the 
right it will overcome some of that distance. 
Sighted with telescope in this manner we 
do not need, in using the ’scope, to aim over 
in very short distances, as the sight is not 
on top of barrel. J. C. WATSON. 
New York. 


Concerning Purchase of Mobilelubricant 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your July num- 
ber Mr. G. W. Folta, of Tacoma, Wash., 
wants to know, among other things, where 
mobilelubricant can be obtained, and you 
answer (3) “At any garage.” This will stand 
a little correction, as there are few garages 
which now nave any mobilelubricant on hand, 
as that grease has been succeeded by others 
claimed to be superior for automobile pur- 
poses. 


I think it would be well to inform Mr. 
Folta of that fact, and also the public 
through your magazine, that this article is 
not easily obtained, and I would suggest 
that the sporting goods houses should be 
able to furnish this much needed product to 
their customers. The only sporting goods 
store quoting mobilelubricant in its cata- 
logue to my knowledge is Abercrombie & 
Fitch Co. of New York. 

Iowa. OLAI KALLEVANG. 


The S. & W. .22 Caliber Six-Shooter 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to hear 
from you fellows who are using the S. & W. 
.22 caliber six-shooter, and what results you 
get, and what ammunition you are using. 
This subject is worthy of your investigation 
and if your gun is not shooting where you 
hold it, find out why. 

I have been playing with firearms ever 
since I have been,old enough to “tote” them 
and have quite an arsenal at the present 
time, and wish to add one or two more. 

I have owned a S. & W. .22 caliber target 
revolver for some time—in fact, bought one 
of the first that was offered on the market, 
and have done some fussy shooting with it 
in the field, but shooting indoors my shoot- 
ing is far from satisfactory. That is, I do 
not make regular scores. Holding just the 
same on each shot, I will put four shots of 
a string of five in and around the four ring, 
possibly one or two hitting the five spot, and 
then the next shot goes wild and am lucky if 
I get it into the outer circle. I did this little 
trick the other night: I have a shooting 
range in my basement which is thirty feet 
across, and I assure you I burn up some good 
money down there. 

By the way, possibly you have a cellar you 
can use, or an attic; if so, place two two-by- 
four studding upright, nailed at the bottom 
and well secured at the top, and on the back 
side of this place a sheet of boiler plate steel 
or iron one-eighth of an inch thick. It is 
easy to drill holes in the outer edge through 
which you can drive nails or spikes. This 
steel comes about two feet wide and is sold 
by the pound, or possibly you may be as for- 


tunate as I and buy it from the junk dealer. 
My background is about two feet wide and 
four feet high. On the front of the studding 
I have nailed two-by-ten-inch planks. It 
takes only a short time to shoot a hole 
through these plank large enough to put 
your fist through. When it is so large it will 
not hold the targets, just nail a small piece 
of a one-inch board, and this can be replaced 
easily at any time. For targets the U. M. C. 
Co. furnish the target I mention, which has 
a black bullseye nine-sixteenths of an inch 
in diameter, the other rings in proportion, 
the entire target measuring about 416x6 
inches, and these can be had for the asking. 
The Winchester also put out a good target 
for longer range — possibly twenty-five to 
fifty yards; this they call their Champion- 
ship target. The center of the bullseye is 
white, measuring a half inch, and the black 
bull about two inches. With these targets 
you are equipped for all kinds of shooting 
with your six-shooter. 

I found that I got very irregular results 
with the ammunition I was using. I found 
out that it was the ammunition and not I 
when accidentally I changed from .22 short 
smokeless and greaseless to .22 caliber long 
rifle greased bullets, and while the shorts 
scattered and I did not make even scores, I 
put the long rifles all around and in the 
black. I then started an investigation and 
find that my .22 caliber revolver shoots the 
long rifle greased bullets better than with 
.22 long greaseless or .22 shorts, either 
smokeless or Lesmok. I had the Lesmok rec- 
ommended to me very highly, but I cannot 
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see that I am getting any better scores, or 
possibly as good, as with the smokeless and 
greased long rifle. I took this matter up 
with one of our sporting goods houses in St. 
Paul, and I was informed that the .22 short 
smokeless in the six-shooter did not have 
enough flip or “kick” to make it flip the 
same way every time, and with the experi- 
ence I have had it looks reasonable to me. 

I also find that shooting in the field that 1 
make much better scores, killing striped 
ground squirrels up to twenty-five yards 
with the .22 S. & W. target revolver, while 
indoors I do not, or cannot, get the proper 
lighting on the sights, although I have lights 
overhead and in front and on the sides in 
my experimenting. 

For lighting my targets I am using an old 
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show window trough that formerly had five 
electric light sockets in it. I am using three 
of them and have placed the trough up next 
to the floor and between the joists. This 
throws the light down on the targets and 
the lights are hidden from the shooter and 
do not blind or hinder him. I have a regu- 
lar single-throw switch to throw the light 
on or off. 

Regarding the hollow point .22 caliber bul- 
let, I shot a female ground gray squirrel at 
about twenty-five yards, and the one shot 
completely disemboweled her. Another gray 
that I shot at about ten yards, I found the 
liver protruding on the opposite side, being 
drawn through by the expanding of the 
bullet. J. H. LEPPER. 

Iowa. 


Reloading The .25-20 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The reloading of 
rifle and pistol cartridges is a most inter- 
esting and profitable occupation when one 
has the inclination, the necessary tools and 
the time to devote to it. One of the most 
satisfactory shells for this purpose is the 

20 repeater. This is the most accurate 
of all the cartridges handled in the ’92 model 
Winchester and the ’94 model Marlin, ete. 
It is efficient on medium-sized game up to 
300 yards and can be loaded so as to de- 
velop high velocity and good smashing 
power. In the process of perfect reloading 
the shell must be handled many times. If 
smokeless powder be used, it will not be 
necessary to wash the shells, but this should 
be done after black or semi-smokeless. | 
find perfect results from proceeding as fol- 
lows: 

First remove the primers. This may be 
done either with the punch found in Ideal 
tool No. 3, or with the small bench re- and de- 
capper made by the Ideal company. Second, 
the shells must now be resized by being 
driven full length into the resizing die, using 
a wooden mallet and not sparing the force 
of the blow. Each shell should be wiped, 
not wet, with an oiled cloth before being 
inserted in the die, otherwise the shell is 
apt to break in the effort to drive it out. I 
have an oak block 5 inches long, 3% inches 
high and 81% wide, bored with two holes 
just right to hold the die half its length. 
The lower half of the hole is of less diam- 
eter than the upper half, so the die rests on 
a projection in the hole and the shell, when 
driven out, is not impeded but drops to the 
table. 

Third, the muzzles of the shells must now 
be expanded to admit the base of the bullet 
without shaving same. This can be done 
either with a little expander provided for 
the Ideal adjustable tool, or with the base of 
the bullet seater on the tool. To insert the 


point of the bullet seater in the mouth of 
the shell, and tapping the head of the shell 
against the oak block opens the muzzle suf: 
ficiently and can be done very quickly and 
evenly when one gets experienced. Fourth, 
Insert the new primer. This can be done 
nicely, either with the lever tool or with the 
re- and de-capper alluded to above. Fifth, 
Always, if you can afford it, use the Ideal 
powder measure No. 5 with which to charge 
the shells. It reduces the task of reloading 
to one-half time, trouble and uncertainty. 
We are now ready for the bullets. These 
may, of course, be of various lengths and 
weights, and amongst these each shooter 
must choose for himself.” I find the little 
75 or 77-grains bullet the most accurate, but 
it should be made harder than the regular 
factory bullet. The bullets having been cast, 
they must be resized and lubricated. To ac 
complish these requirements there is no 
better way than to run them through an 
Ideal lubricator and sizer. It is better not 
to seat the bullets in the shell for a few 
hours after lubricating them, in order that 
the grease may stiffen, as before the grease 
is used the tool should be set in a warm 
place for the lubricant to soften. Having 
seated the bullet in the mouth of the shel, 
insert the cartridge in the tool and with one 
squeeze of the lever the job is complete, pro- 
viding that the tool is rightly adjusted and 
the workman efficient. What has been said 
above concerning reloading the .25-20 is ap- 
plicable to most of the bottle-neck shells. 
I find the following powder loads very satis- 
factory: Dupont No. 1; measure set at 18 
grains, 77 or 86-grain bullets. Marksman 
powder: measure set at 18 grains, 77 or 86- 
grain bullets. Semi-smokeless powder; 
measure set at 17 grains. The equipment of 
tools mentioned in this article cost just $20. 
Mont. FRANK E. WHITHAM. 





HOW WEAK EYES ARE 
STRENGTHENED BY EXERCISE 


By. C. Gilbert Percival, M. D. 


N this, which is undoubtedly the most 
active period in the history of man, 
every one of our faculties is called on 
to do more, and to respond to a longer 
continued extraordinary strain than 

ever before. 

‘*Take things easy’’ may be very good 
advice, but most of us, who know how our 
competitors are hustling, fear that the 
practice of it would furnish us with a free 
seat on a bench in the park, instead of a 
cash income. 

More energy, more concentration, are re- 
quired to keep up with the leaders nowa- 
days—hence our nervous exhaustion is 
greater. Busy city life with its clang, clat- 
ter and rush, even most of our time-saving 
inventions and modes of travel keep the 
nerves on edge, and give them no oppor- 
tunity to rest during our waking hours. 

Now the eye is one of the most delicate 
centers of the nervous system. This is 
clearly proven by the fact that the first 
place a physician looks for symptoms of 
paralysis is at the base of the optic nerve— 
if there are none in evidence it is taken as 
positive proof that there is no danger. 

This will clearly evidence that rierve ex- 
haustion means eye-exhaustion and finally 
eye affection if nothing be done to correct 
it. 

If, however, the blood circulation in the 
eyes is kept normal by the proper kind of 
simple and safe exercise, they continue 
healthy, normal and strong. 

Besides this nervous strain that I speak 
of there are many other features of mod- 
ern life which tax the eyes unduly. 

Our schooling, once confined to the sim- 
ple rudiments of education, is now so ex- 
tended that the books of a schoolchild of 

‘today would cause a child of thirty years 
ago to look aghast—hence at the threshold 
of practical life we start to unduly tax our 
eyes. 

The glitter of city streets— 
traffice—the riding in fast ‘| 
viewing of scenery from train-’ 
it flashes quickly by—and abov: 
habit of reading every time we ! 
opportunity in our busy career 


sorts of unfavorable conditions—these all 
add to the extraordinary burden which our 
eyes are asked and expected to.carry with- 
out assistance of any kind. 

And, remember that though your arms 
may rest, your body may recline and every 
limb and other sense may be to a great 
extent, dormant at times; your eyes are al- 
ways seeing unless they are closed—always 
active during every waking hour. 

Hardly any wonder, then, that eye strain 
is so common and up to recently so many 
have had to call on artificial aid in order to 
see at all. 

You know the eye is just like a little 
camera. It has the lens with the iris open- 
ing which enlarges and contracts agreeably 
to the amount of light existing. It also has 
a dark chamber which may be compared to 
a camera bellows, and the retina corre- 
sponding to the sensitive plate. It has 
three sets of muscles—one turns the eyes 
in any direction, one controls the iris, and 
one operates the focus. 

When, through nervous exhaustion or 
over-taxation, the circulation of blood in 
the eyes becomes weaker than is normal, 
these muscles become flabby and refuse to 
act up to their usual standard, and the eyes 
do not focus easily if at all. Premature 
old-sight is the result. 

The muscles still do their best to focus 
properly; eagerly struggle and strain to 
properly do the work which your brain 
commands them to do—strain and struggle 
so hard, in fact, that they affect the tired 
nerves, and not only cause headaches of 
which this is the most fruitful cause, but 
put the entire nervous system under a pres- 
sure which extends to the stomach and di- 
gestive organs, and brings on nausea and 
dyspepsia. 

What eye specialist is there who has not 
heard from his patient: ‘‘Why, I had no 
idea in the world that it could be my eyes.”’ 
There are many physicians, in fact, who 
look to the eyes for one of the first causes 
of stomach trouble. 

It is perfectly amazing in reviewing the 
progress of science, surgery and medicine 
in the last fifty years, that the methods of 
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see that I am getting any better scores, or 
possibly as good, as with the smokeless and 
greased long rifle. I took this matter up 
with one of our sporting goods houses in St. 
Paul, and I was informed that the .22 short 
smokeless in the six-shooter did not have 
enough flip or “kick” to make it flip the 
same way every time, and with the experi- 
ence I have had it looks reasonable to me. 

I also find that shooting in the field that 1 
make much better scores, killing striped 
ground squirrels up to twenty-five yards 
with the .22 S. & W. target revolver, while 
indoors I do not, or cannot, get the proper 
lighting on the sights, although I have lights 
overhead and in front and on the sides in 
my experimenting. 

For lighting my targets I am using an old 
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show window trough that formerly had five 
electric light sockets in it. I am using three 
of them and have placed the trough up next 
to the floor and between the joists. This 
throws the light down on the targets and 
the lights are hidden from the shooter and 
do not blind or hinder him. I have a regu- 
lar single-throw switch to throw the light 
on or off. 

Regarding the hollow point .22 caliber bul- 
let, I shot a female ground gray squirrel at 
about twenty-five yards, and the one shot 
completely disemboweled her. Another gray 
that I shot at about ten yards, I found the 
liver protruding on the opposite side, being 
drawn through by the expanding of the 
bullet. J. H. LEPPER. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—The reloading of 
rifle and pistol cartridges is a most inter- 
esting and profitable occupation when one 
has the inclination, the necessary tools and 
the time to devote to it. One of the most 
satisfactory shells for this purpose is the 

-20 repeater. This is the most accurate 
of all the cartridges handled in the ’92 model 
Winchester and the ’94 model Marlin, ete. 
It is efficient on medium-sized game up to 
300 yards and can be loaded so as to de- 
velop high velocity and good smashing 
power. In the process of perfect reloading 
the shell must be handled many times. If 
smokeless powder be used, it will not be 
necessary to wash the shells, but this should 
be done after black or semi-smokeless. I 
find perfect results from proceeding as fol- 
lows: 

First remove the primers. This may be 
done either with the punch found in Ideal 
tool No. 3, or with the small bench re- and de- 
capper made by the Ideal company. Second, 
the shells must now be resized by being 
driven full length into the resizing die, using 
a wooden mallet and not sparing the force 
of the blow. Each shell should be wiped, 
not wet, with an oiled cloth before being 
inserted in the die, otherwise the shell is 
apt to break in the effort to drive it out. I 
have an oak block 5 inches long, 3% inches 
high and 3% wide, bored with two holes 
just right to hold the die half its length. 
The lower half of the hole is of less diam- 
eter than the upper half, so the die rests on 
a projection in the hole and the shell, when 
driven out, is not impeded but drops to the 
table. 

Third, the muzzles of the shells must now 
be expanded to admit the base of the bullet 
without shaving same. This can be done 
either with a little expander provided for 
the Ideal adjustable tool, or with the base of 
the bullet seater on the tool. To insert the 


point of the bullet seater in the mouth of 
the shell, and tapping the head of the shell 
against the oak block opens the muzzle suf- 
ficiently and can be done very quickly and 
evenly when one gets experienced. Fourth, 
Insert the new primer. This can be done 
nicely, either with the lever tool or with the 
re- and de-capper alluded to above. Fifth, 
Always, if you can afford it, use the Ideal 
powder measure No. 5 with which to charge 
the shells. It reduces the task of reloading 
to one-half time, trouble and uncertainty. 
We are now ready for the bullets. These 
may, of course, be of various lengths and 
weights, and amongst these each shooter 
must choose for himself.” I find the little 
75 or 77-grains bullet the most accurate, but 
it should be made harder than the regular 
factory bullet. The bullets having been cast, 
they must be resized and lubricated. To ac 
complish these requirements there is no 
better way than to run them through an 
Ideal lubricator and sizer. It is better not 
to seat the bullets in the shell for a few 
hours after lubricating them, in order that 
the grease may stiffen, as before the grease 
is used the tool should be set in a warm 
place for the lubricant to soften. Having 
seated the bullet in the mouth of the shell, 
insert the cartridge in the tool and with one 
squeeze of the lever the job is complete, pro- 
viding that the tool is rightly adjusted and 
the workman efficient. What has been said 
above concerning reloading the .25-20 is ap- 
plicable to most of the bottle-neck shells. 
I find the following powder loads very satis- 
factory: Dupont No. 1; measure set at 18 
grains, 77 or 86-grain bullets. Marksman 
powder: measure set at 18 grains, 77 or 86- 
grain bullets. Semi-smokeless powder; 
measure set at 17 grains. The equipment of 
tools mentioned in this article cost just $20. 
Mont. FRANK E. WHITHAM. 





HOW WEAK EYES ARE 
STRENGTHENED BY EXERCISE 


By C. Gilbert Percival, M. D. 


N this, which is undoubtedly the most 
active period in the history of man, 
every one of our faculties is called on 
to do more, and to respond to a longer 
continued extraordinary strain than 

ever before. 

‘‘Take things easy’’ may be very good 
advice, but most of us, who know how our 
competitors are hustling, fear that the 
practice of it would furnish us with a free 
seat on a bench in the park, instead of a 
cash income. 

More energy, more concentration, are re- 
quired to keep up with the leaders nowa- 
days—hence our nervous exhaustion is 
greater. Busy city life with its clang, clat- 
ter and rush, even most of our time-saving 
inventions and modes of travel keep the 
nerves on edge, and give them no oppor- 
tunity to rest during our waking hours. 

Now the eye is one of the most delicate 
centers of the nervous system. This is 
clearly proven by the fact that the first 
place a physician looks for symptoms of 
paralysis is at the base of the optic nerve— 
if there are none in evidence it is taken as 
positive proof that there is no danger. 

This will clearly evidence that nerve ex- 
haustion means eye-exhaustion and finally 
eye affection if nothing be done to correct 
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If, however, the blood circulation in the 
eyes is kept normal by the proper kind of 
simple and safe exercise, they continue 
healthy, normal and strong. 

Besides this nervous strain that I speak 
of there are many other features of mod- 
ern life which tax the eyes unduly. 

Our schooling, once confined to the sim- 
ple rudiments of education, is now so ex- 
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sorts of unfavorable conditions—these all 
add to the extraordinary burden which our 
eyes are asked and expected to.carry with- 
out assistance of any kind. 

And, remember that though your arms 
may rest, your body may recline and every 
limb and other sense may be to a great 
extent, dormant at times; your eyes are al- 
ways seeing unless they are closed—always 
active during every waking hour. 

Hardly any wonder, then, that eye strain 
is so common and up to recently so many 
have had to call on artificial aid in order to 
see at all. 

You know the eye is just like a little 
camera. It has the lens with the iris open- 
ing which enlarges and contracts agreeably 
to the amount of light existing. It also has 
a dark chamber which may be compared to 
a camera bellows, and the retina corre- 
sponding to the sensitive plate. It has 
three sets of muscles—one turns the eyes 
in any direction, one controls the iris, and 
one operates the focus. 

When, through nervous exhaustion or 
over-taxation, the circulation of blood in 
the eyes becomes weaker than is normal, 
these muscles become flabby and refuse to 
act up to their usual standard, and the eyes 
do not focus easily if at all. Premature 
old-sight is the result. 

The muscles still do their best to focus 
properly; eagerly struggle and strain to 
properly do the work which your brain 
commands them to do—strain and struggle 
so hard, in fact, that they affect the tired 
nerves, and not only cause headaches of 
which this is the most fruitful cause, but 
put the entire nervous system under a pres- 
sure which extends to the stomach and di- 
gestive organs, and brings on nausea and 
dyspepsia. 

What eye specialist is there who has not 
heard from his patient: ‘‘Why, I had no 
idea in the world that it could be my eyes.”’ 
There are many physicians, in fact, who 
look to the eyes for one of the first causes 
of stomach trouble. 

It is perfectly amazing in reviewing the 
progress of science, surgery and medicine 
in the last fifty years, that the methods of 
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correcting eye afflictions, even of the 
simplest kind, seem to have been entirely 
overlooked. 

Science in physiology is correcting de- 
formities which used to require harnesses 
or meehanical support. Surgery is correct- 
ing displacements which heretofore caused 
lifelong confinement. Physicians are de- 
parting more and more from the old-fash- 
ioned practice of continual drugging, and 
using more rational methods of restoring 
and preserving health. 

But, until the recent discovery of this 


System of exercise to which I refer, no mat- 


ter how simple your eye-trouble was, you 
were told that you had to wear eye-glasses 

Now eye-glasses are not necessarily to be 
despised. They are a great invention in 
their way—so are crutches. 

But you would not relish the anticipation 
that you had to use crutches all your life— 
nor would you. Just as soon as your 
sprained ankle, for instance, were in condi- 
tion to stand it, your doctor would instruct 
you to touch it to the ground gradually 
and exercise it to bring back the normal 
circulation necessary to enable you to dis- 
ecard your crutch. Exactly the same with 
a broken arm—exercise it as soon as pos- 
sible to bring it back to normal. 

The wearing of eye-glasses is just exactly 
like using a crutch for life. Instead of 
growing stronger by their use, the eyes 
grow weaker, and you probably are well 
aware of the fact that in order to see per- 
fectly the wearer of glasses must change 
them from time to time for new and strong- 
er ones. 

Let us see what authorities say on the 
subject of eye massage: Doctor De Schwei- 
nitz, of Philadelphia, Professor of Ophthal- 
mology in Jefferson College, makes the 
statement that in treating so serious a con- 
dition as dreaded cataract of the eye, mas- 
sage of the eye-ball ‘‘has been followed by 
improvement in vision and deepening of 
the anterior chamber.’’ The Medical Rec- 
ord, in writing of the same serious ailment, 
urges the great value of ‘‘any means that 
would bring an increased blood supply’’ 
and considers that ‘‘the most feasible plan 
seems to be properly applied massage.”’ 

It would of course be impossible to sat- 
isfactorily or even safely give this massage 


(or exercise) with the hands, but this prob- 
lem was successfully solved a few years ago 
by a New York specialist, who realized 
through experience how many troubles of 
the eyes could be quickly corrected by this 
method. 

The greates! and most practical inven- 
tions usually seem the simplest and most 
obvious once they become known, and this 
one is no exception to that rule. So simple 
is it that anyone can use it in their own 
home without instruction, yet it is so safe 
that there is not the slightest chance of 
giving the eyes anything but great benefit, 
no matter how long they may have been 
affected. 

This system of exercise is fully ex- 
plained, also many interesting scientific 
facts about the eyes are given in a little 
book on the subject, which will be sent 
without cost if you address Charles A. 
Tyrrell, M. D., 134 West 65th Street, New 
York, and mention having read this article 
in OuTDOOR LIFE. 

It may, with reason, be suggested that at 
no time could this system have been per- 
fected more opportunely than now. At no 
time has the world demanded more perfect 
men and women; and if your eyes are weak, 
whether you wear glasses or not, it is not 
necessary for any one to point out its dis- 
advantages—perhaps you even consider 
glasses a disfigurement to a certain degree 
—surely they are an inconvenience. 

Of course you cannot put new muscles in 
an eye, as you would a new tire on an auto- 
mobile, but you can restore health to these 
muscles and give them the same. original 
strength that assures the thorough perform- 
ance of their natural work. 

Personally I have seen this system in a 
few months make a boy of eighteen entirely 
independent of glasses who had worn them 
continuously for twelve years; also enable 
old folks over sixty to discard their glasses 
in an ineredibly short time. Therefore, I 
believe it is safe to assume that many thou- 
sands of spectacles will cease to be useful 
as this system becomes generally known. 
and I am sure that everyone whose eyes are 
affected in any way, ‘whether a wearer of 
glasses or not, will be greatly interested in 
the little book which tells so much about the 
eyes and their care. 
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Arms and Ammunition Queries 


H. A. E. Newton, Tislin, Yukon, Canada.— 
Will you kindly give me information regard- 
ing the use of pointed bullets in cartridges 
originally designed to take those of the 
blunt-nose variety? I have a ’95 model Win- 
chester, .303 British caliber, and have been 
thinking of adopting some form of pointed 
bullet in place of the 215-grain one, but was 
doubtful whether the increased velocity 
would not prove detrimental to the rifling. 
Will you inform me as to the probable ve- 
locity which could be obtained using a 150- 
grain bullet? I noted with interest the arti- 
cle by Mr. Wiggins in the March number 
concerning tests made with wire-wound bul- 
lets in a ’°95 model Winchester, .30-30 U. S. A. 
caliber. Possibly this type of bullet might 
be used with success. By the way, that was 
a good article by Mr. Lindsay C. Elliott on 
“Those Hunting Shots,’ in the same num- 
ber. I have read with interest all of Mr. 
Elliott’s articles since he did the “hurry-up” 
lever swinging, but think that is the best 
one yet. The sound common sense contained 
in it should appeal to all. It was read and 
heartily endorsed by the boys around here. 
One made the remark that it seemed some- 
what obvious, but it seems to me that it is 
these obvious truths that need to be drilled 
into us all the time or they get missed. Re- 
garding the comments by Mr. Haines on the 
desirability of rifles built on the “twenty- 
gauge from butt to muzzle” idea—would he 
not admit the neat little Savage Feather- 
weights and the new Marlin .25-20 and .32-20 
trombone action into this class? His opin- 
ion on the .22 Savage H. P. would also be 
interesting. 


Answer by Mr. Charles Newton:— 


Replying to the above, would say that 
there will be no difficulty in using sharp- 
pointed bullets in cartridges designed for the 
blunt-nose variety, although some are nerv- 
ous in using them in tubular magazine rifles. 
The writer has never used the sharp-pointed 
service bullet in the model 1895 Winchester 
adapted to the British cartridge, but is of 
the impression that no difficulty need be 
experienced. The service bullet measures 
.3085 inch in diameter. The barrel should 
measure .311 inch to the bottom of the 
grooves. Experience has demonstrated that 
when used at the higher velocities the bullet 
upsets sufficiently to make a good fit when 
the bullet is .003 to .004 smaller than the 
bore of the rifle, which is contrary to our 
experience when using them around the 
2,000-foot second mark. The Ross .280 is 
regularly made with a bullet .003 smaller 
than the diameter of the barrel across the 
grooves, and about the same allowance is 
made.in the German rifles of similar class. 
Therefore if the barrel of the Winchester is 





of the correct -size no difficulty should be 
experienced. 

The increased velocity would have no sert- 
ous effect on the rifling, except possibly 
metal fouling might be encountered in the 
same degree as it is in the Springfield—that 
is, metal fouling occurring when doing rapid 
fire work, but not under sporting conditions. 

As to the velocity to be obtained from the 
.303 British shell and the 150-grain pointed 
bullet, the writer has never used this cart- 
ridge, but the cartridge itself is almost an 
exact duplicate of the Krag, and with the 
latter he has had some experience. 

With the Krag shell, using forty-six grains 
Ross powder and the 150-grain service bullet, 
the writer obtained 2,700 f. s. muzzle ve- 
locity with a pressure of 50,800 pounds per 
square inch, which is just a trifle less than 
that of the Springfield cartridge. Lieut. 
Whelen, using forty-one grains 1909 military 
powder in the Krag shell, obtained a velocity 
of 2,700 f. s. with the 150-grain service bullet 
at a pressure of 48,000 pounds per square 
inch. Therefore if your correspondent will 
carefully compare -the powder capacity of 
the .303 British and Krag shells, up to the 
base of the bullet as seated in the shell, and 
then vary either of the loads given in pro- 
portion to the variance in chamber capacity, 
he will obtain substantially the same re- 
sults. He should bear in mind, however, 
that the rifle will shoot decidedly higher 
than before and will have to make allowance 
for this variance. 


C. H. Smith, Roodhouse, [1l.:—Will you 
please advise me through your columns a 
good combination of sights to use on a .22 
Remington repeating rifle for snap shooting? 
I would also like to have some reader advise 
about what weight of trigger pull is consid- 
ered best for this kind of shooting. 


Answer:—This is rather a difficult ques- 
tion to answer, in view of the fact that some 
of the best of the professional fancy shots 
use open sights, while others, just as suc- 
cessful, use the Lyman and Marble peep 
sights reamed out somewhat larger than the 
largest aperture as supplied by the sight 
makers. If accustomed to the peep sights, 
or perhaps we should say if you prefer these 
sights for snap shooting, it would probably 
be best for you to adopt them, using with as 
large aperture as you found accurate. A 
coarse bead front sight is usually preferred, 
regardless of the type of rear sight that may 
be adopted. Mr. Topperwein, and we also be- 
lieve his wife, use open sights, and there 
are, we believe, none more expert at snap 
shooting than these experts. Captain Hardy, 
also noted as an especially expert fancy 
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shot, uses the Lyman peep with large aper- 
ture, but he has stated, we believe, that it is 
easier for the average man to learn fancy 
shooting with open sights. If open sights 
are adopted, we think you would find a 
rather wide but shallow “V” notch excellent. 
For front sights one three-thirty-second-inch 
bead, or the semi-jack, either gold bead or 
black, should be well adapted to quick work, 
and especially at aerial targets. A trigger 
pull of from three to five pounds should 
prove satisfactory, but this question we will 
leave to the readers to answer, should any 
desire to do so. 


G. A. Carl, Grinnell, Ia.—I do considerable 
shooting most of it being with a Model 1906, 
.22 Winchester, and for a revolver use the old 
reliable Colt New Army. I want a rifle for 
fairly long range. Have used the .25-20, 
.32-20, .38-40, .44-40 and .25-35, but all were 
lever guns. I’ve seen the Remington trom- 


bone and would like to hear from someone 
who owns one, as I think one of these will 
be my next gun. Are they dependable? 
Which would be best, .25, .30 or .32 caliber? 
I want to use on something larger than 
wolves and would like something large 
enough for elk, deer and bear. 


Answer:—From your questions we are in- 
clined to think that you prefer the trombone 
type of rifle to the lever, provided the trom- 
bone should be found reliable. Also that 
some one of the three calibers in which the 
Remington is made would likely be pre- 
ferred. From considerable experience with 
the Remington we can recommend it to you 
as a gun with a reliable action, and if you 
are looking for a rifle of the power offered 
by the cartridges it is made to handle, you 
could do no better than to purchase one of 
these guns, either in the .30 or .32 calibers. 
Properly placed, either will kill the game 
you mention. 


Two Queries Answered By Mr. Newton 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to ask 
a few questions, viz.: Could the Winches- 
ter Lee Straight-pull rifle, in caliber 6 mm. 
Navy, be changed so as to use the .25-cal- 
iber Special cartridge, as described by Mr. 
Newton in August, 1912, number of Outdoor 
Life, and use the .30 U. S. 1906 rimless 
shell? Does the Lee Straight-pull rifle in 
the Navy type have a magazine cut-off, and 
how long a barrel does this rifle have? In 
looking over the Remington-U. M. C. cata- 
logue for 1913-1914 I found that the .303 Sav- 
age cartridge could be had loaded with a 
185-grain paper patched bullet, and the cart- 
ridges loaded this way had the same list 
price as the regular high-power cartridges 
with soft point or metal-patched bullets. My 
question was, would the cartridges with pa- 
per-patched bullets give the same velocity 
as the cartridges loaded with metal-patched 
bullets? R. E. GUERNSEY. 

Texas. 


Answer. — Replying to Mr. Guernsey’s 
query would say that the Lee Straight-pull 
rifle can be rebored to take the .25-caliber 
Special cartridge using the .30 U. S., 1906 
rimless shell. In having this done I would 
recommend that the rifle be sent to Mr. A. 
O. Zischang of Syracuse, N. Y., for reboring, 
as the regular factory reboring will not 
stand nearly as high pressures as will that 
of Mr. Zischang without the jackets split- 
ting. For some time I was forced to use 
imported German barrels to get the best re- 
sults with .25-caliber until I took the mat- 
ter up with Mr. Zischang and had him re- 
bore some on the same lines as the German 
barrels. In using this shell it is necessary 


to grind away the shoulders inside the mag- 
azine slightly, but this is a very short job. 
The Lee Straight-pull rifle has no cut-off 
and in the military model has a 28-inch bar- 
rel with 24 and 26-inch in the sporting 
model. Have no information as to the rel- 
ative velocity of the paper patch and full 
metal-cased bullets for the Savage .303. The 
factory would furnish this information 
promptly. CHAS. NEWTON. 
New York. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your last Octo- 
ber number Mr. Charles Newton gives the 
ballistics of a number of cartridges, includ- 
ing the .22 Hi-Power Savage and the .25, 
117-grain bullet, used in the auto-loading 
rifle. Now, a few gun cranks persist in say- 
ing that the Imp is a better big-game gun 
than the .25 auto Remington. I don’t think 
so, for Mr. Newton says the muzzle velocity 
of the Imp’s bullet is 2,800 feet per second; 
and that of the 117-grain bullet used in the 
Remington is some few feet over 3,000, and 
at 1,500 yards the Imp’s hitting power is 
62 pounds and that of the .25 Remington, 
233 pounds. So, why should the .22 Hi- 
Power be a better gun for big game than 
the .25 Remington? I should like very 
much, if possible, to have Mr. Newton give 
his opinion as to which is the best big- 
game gun, or if he thinks either powerful 
enough for big game. R. BRANDON. 

Utah. 


Answer.—Replying to Mr. Brandon’s in- 
quiry would say that he misunderstood the 
article in question, since the .25-caliber 
therein commented on was not the Reming- 
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Go fishing in 
October. It’s de- 
lightfully cool. Hear the 
**sing’’ of the reel; inhale the 
purest air; geta ‘‘strike’’; match your 
peat wits against the fish; play him, land 
All you require is hot water and a spoonful of him, if you can. You're bait casting— 


; =a_ ~ and, man alive, what fun it is! Go to 
9 your dealer. Ask him to show you 
Go | any of the “BRISTOL” Bait Casting 
Rods— Nos. 25, 27, 28, 30 or 33. 
Examine No. 33, for instance: 12-inch 
stant (Offee 


double cork grip handle, detachable finger 
to have yy oe stimulating coffee any time—any 
place. Id 
















Six lengths. $12.00 each. Guaranteed three 
years, like all other “BRISTOLS.”’ Your 
dealer can supply you. If an write us, 


| Write us, anyway, for the new 
1914 ART CATALOG 
















hook, agate casting guides and agate offset 
Ives in cold water. 


tip that reduces the friction of the line. 
NO cane POT — NO COOKING — NO GROUNDS 










Two size tins 30c and 90 xtreme West and 
South i valk grok doesn't pichens hee mail you a 30c FREE 
tin upon receipt THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
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THE COLORADO KENNEL CLUB'S 


NINTH ANNUAL 


DOG SHOW 


will be held in Denver, October 30th, 31st 
and November Ist, 1913; 


Entries close October 20th 


MR. JAMES MORTIMER, the greatest of 


American Judges, will handle all classes. 
: offered in all Open p> ae For infor- 
Cash Pr IZES mation, entry blanks, premium lists, etc. 


Address DR. CHARLES ARTHUR ELLIS, Secretary, Albany Hotel, DENVER 
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ton auto-loading cartridge, but a special 
cartridge made by necking down either the 
Springfield service shell or the .405 W. C. F. 
shell to .25 caliber at the muzzle. . ‘This 
gives about double the powder capacity of 
the Remington auto-loading shell, and from 
it I obtain a muzzle velocity of 3,100 foot 
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seconds with 117-grain bullet. This shell, 
of course, due to its heavier bullet and 
higher velocity, is a far more deadly load 
than the .22 Savage high-power. In fact, 
there is no comparison between the two. 
New York. CHAS. NEWTON. 


Gun Sights, Scabbards, Etc. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Can you give me 
the address of some firm or firms who 
make high-grade, hand-made gun-cases and 
leather goods for sportsmen? Please ad- 
vise me which would give the better satis- 
faction on a Savage .22 high-power—a 
Sheard gold bead or a Lyman ivory bead 
front sight? What point blank range should 
this rifle be sighted to? 

Oklahoma. JAS. B. GOLDEN. 


Answer (By J. A. McGuire).—The — best 
company that we know of for making leath- 
er goods for holsters, gun scabbards, etc., is 
the H. H: Heiser Saddlery Co., of 1535 
Blake Street, Denver, Colo. This company 


is the largest manufactory of such goods in 
the United States, we believe. We use a 
Lyman ivory bead sight as our front sight 
on our sporting gun and like it in prefer- 
ence to the Sheard, which we used to use 
many years ago, which we found in the 
bright sunlight would throw a glare that 
was unsatisfactory. We believe that if you 
would sight your gun at 100 yards it would 
be all right for all the average shots that 
you would get at game. By sighting it at 
100 yards, it is pretty good for 200 yards, 
and especially on the .22 High-power. We 
have noticed that there is more of our game 
killed under 100 yards than over. 








THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


will contain some splendid articles of interest to the big game hunter espe- 
cially. The Arms and Ammunition Department will be fully up to its old- 
time standard of excellence, and the Game Field, Fishes and Fishing and 
other departments full of information to sportsmen and anglers respec- 


tively. Among the papers contributed to the story department, we men- 
tion the following: 


A CANAL ZONE GAME PRESERVE, by Crede Haskins Calhoun; with several 
beautiful photographic illustrations. ‘This article deals with the game 
that is to be found in the vicinity of Uncle Sam’s Big Ditch; tells of the 
methods of hunting, the clubs formed there for indulgence in the sport, 
and also gives a hint as to what our government may do some day in 
establishing a game preserve there. 


HUNTING BIG GAME IN THE CASSIAR DISTRICT, B.C. by John A. Dono- 
van, M.D.; with sixteen camera pictures taken on the trip. This is the 
second and last installment of Dr. Donovan’s article, which will be doubly 
enjoyed on account of the success of his trip and the fact that he is an 
old big game hunter and a crack marksman. 


BEAR HUNTING ON VANCOUVER ISLAND, by Henry Weiuer;: with snap- 
shot pictures taken on the spot. This story relates a successtul bear 
hunt _ with a noted hunter, “Cougar” Smith, on which several members of 
the Bruin family were killed. 


A POLAR BEAR HUNT, by Frank C. Hennessey; with drawings by the au- 
thor. Mr. Hennessay has had a great deal of uxperience hunting the 
game animals of the Arctic, and his latest story is very interesting. 


KILLING BUFFALO WITH A .22 RIFLE, by J. W. Elwood; with many 
photographic cuts taken on the scene. This article is not a hunting story 
but is offered more for its value in showing the effects of small-caliber 
high-power bullets on large animals. The buffaloes were killed on the 
Kansas ranch of Frank Rockefeller. ; 


























